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DEAR PATRONS :— 

The historical value of the documents given in each 
issue of The Researches is becoming more and 
more apparent as the years pass and the collection grows 
in number and so in importance and interest. 

This Magazine is the repository of the most valuable 


documents exceeding in number and in importance the com—- 


bined aggregation of many prior publications. 


No other publication has been so strictly historical and 
documentary. 

Each subscriber has indeed been a Patron of the 
endeavor to gather the original records which tell of the 


Faith and its Founders in many parts of our Country. 


MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN. 
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“Father Smith ot Talbot County 


Maryland ’’--1683--1693. 


4 HEN ARE YOU going to enlighten us in regard to Rev. 
Mr. Smith of Talbot County ’’ inquires a Jesuit. 
I here relate all that I have been able in years of search to discover 
atout this ** Father Smith.”’ 

In the will of Peter Dubuc of Philadelphia, made October 1693, and 
printed in THe ResgarcuHes for October, 1897, a bequest is made to 
** Father Smith now or late of Talbot County, Maryland, of fifty pounds 
silver money.”’ 

This is the first known original documentary evidence indicating the 
presence of a Catholic priest in Philadeiphia and that by the natural 
inference only that a Philadelphian making such a bequest must have 
known ‘* Father Smith ”’ by his presence in our city. 

** Smith ’? we may accept as an alias. So what was his real name? 

I first took up this inquiry in 1883. My seekings then and since are 
embodied in this article. 

I had the land and testamentary records of Talbot County examined 
but gained no information. 

A Jesuit having written me that * Father ’’ Smith could not have been 
a Catholic as the title ‘‘ Father’? was not in use then, I started on the 
hunt among the Quakers and Episcopalians. Investigation resulted in not 
finding any ‘Father Smith” among them and that ‘‘ Father” was in 
general use then as applicable to Catholic priests. The earliest reference to 
a ** Father Smith ”’ is at New York. 

1689 Feb. 27. Deposition of Thomas Masters in relation to the oath 
of allegiance to King James, taken by James Emmot before Father Smith. 

Deposition of Thomas Masters, bricklayer aged about 50 years, declares 
that he was in East Jersey at the house of James Emmot, coming from 
New York, was saluted by his wife and asked from whence he came; 
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whereupon the said Emmout replied he came from New York, had been on 
board the Ship Beaver, and had taken before Fatrer Smith the oath 
of allegiance to be true to the King; his wife asked what King; he, 
the said Emmot, answered King James which the deponent declared was 
past in March last, and further that Thomas Stevens and Daniel Whitehead 
was named amongst others by the said Emmot to have taken the like oath 
at the same time and further sayeth not. 
Sworn before me this 27th day of Feb. 1689. 
Pr. D. LANOY. 
Mayor. 


[N. Y. His. Mss, English. ] 


This was at the beginning of Leisler’s revolt, Does it not show a 
**Father Smith’? as a well known personage whom it was needless to 
specially refer to save by his known name, 

Now who was the Priest most likely to be in sach a position of © 
prominence and so reacily accessible or more likely to bein accord with 
sustaining the authority of King James II, and of Governor Dongan his 
Deputy as Governor of New New York—wasn’t it Governor Dongan’s own 
chaplain ? 

The Governor was a Catholic but many associated in the government 
with him were of the ‘** established ’? Church of England. 

So we learn from the History of the Protestanl Episcopal Church in the 
United States. (Vol. 1, p, 154-6.) that Governor Thomas Dongan arrived 
at New York, Aug. 25th, 1683, ‘** accompanied by an English Jesuit priest, 
Thomas Harvey of London and also by Rev. John Gordon an Episcopalian.” 

Then it is shown that in James Fort there were two chapels. One for 
Episcepalians and Calvinists the other for the Catholics. 

By Foley’s Records, of the Society of Jesus, we find that on February 
26th, 1683-4. Father Warner wrote the Father Provincial of the Jesuits 
that Father Thomas Harvey, alias Thomas Barton ‘‘ the missioner passes 
to New York by consent of the Governor of the Colony.’’ 

When next he adopted an alias—we see that just where Father Harvey 
was stationed the only priest named is ‘* Father Smith.*’ 

So the priest the Governor brought with him as his chaplain and for 
whom he had a chapel in the Fort, where now the Battery is, was 
Rev. Thomas Harvey of London. 
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The Governor was authority from 1683 to 1688 until ‘* The Glorious 
Revolution’? in England overthrow the power of King James. 

The Governor was ‘essentially a man for the times and one of the 
best of New York’s colonial governors.’? |Mag. Am. His. March, 1886, 


page 119.] 

After his removal from office and while Nicholson, his Deputy was in 
authority the following proceediags took place. 

When Jacob Leisler took possession of Fort at New York and read the 
proclamation of William & Mary ne arrested Mayor Stephen Van 
Cortlandt and wanted bim to make Proclamation at the Town Hall. 

They compelled him to go to the Fort and among those who followed 
him there was ‘‘ Jobn Smith ”’ but after a while turned the followers out. 
‘*They took alderman Crundell and turned him oat of the Fort after that 
Mr. French and John Smith.”’ | Documents Relating to Col. His. of N. Y., 
Vol. 3, page 596. 

This was July 9th, 1689. 


On August 15th, 1689, Capt. McKenzie wrote to Capt. Nicholson 
detailing Leisler’s conduct towards him, Leisler charged him with being 
** Popishly affected’ and on his denying it Leisler said he heard him 
call Father Smith a *‘ very good man.” ‘* Yes,’ replied I, ‘‘and sol do 
still, he is very good humored man, but I never call him so because he was 
a Papist and I was so far from having any friendship for his principles, that 
in all the six years, I had known New York I never so much as out 
of curiosity looked into their chapel.’’ 

Deposition of Andries and Jan Meyer; that Dep. Gov. Nicholson 
ordeied them to help remove the priest John Smith for which we were 
very glad, but was soon done, because said removal was not far off, but ip 
a better room in the fort and ordered to. make all thiogs for said priest 
according to his will and perfectly, and to arrange all things as he ordered 
from that time—did the work with Peter King—26th day of 7ber. 1689. 
| Doc. His. N. Y. Vol. 2, page 2. 

** About this time 80 or 100 men coming from Boston and that several 
were Irish and Papists—that a good part of the Soldiers that were in the 
fort were already Papists’’ at James Fort New York. 
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Rev. W. Treacy, in American Catholic Quarterly Review, January, 1886, 
claims that ‘‘ Father Smith’? was an alias for Rev. Henry Harrison 
and that he was the old priest of 1686 who said ‘* Mass occasionally on the 


banks of the Delaware.’ 
Now there was ‘no old priest’? in Philadelphia in 1686—that is 


a veritable ‘* fish ’ story as I may some other time show. It is never safe 
to take any of Father Treacy’s statements. 

in Foley’s Records of the Society of Jesus in List of Aliases, page 914, i 
is Rev. Thomas Harrison who bore the alias of John Smith. 

Foley’s Records gives 1641 and 1691, as the dates of the death of the 


Fatber Harrison whose alias was ** Smith.’? The latter being accepted as 
the correct date we find could not be the Father Smith of Debuc’s will of 
October, 1693. 

Besides Father Heary Harrison is recorded as in Ireland in 1684, 
in Maryland in 1697, where he died in 1701, aged 49 years. 

Then the evidence is that it was Father Thomas Harvey of London, 
who came with Governor Dongan. Who more likely than he to have been 


the one meant in the proceedings just related ? 
After Leisler’s usurpation ‘‘ mosi of the suspected | Catholics] fled into 


the next Colony among the Papists.’’ [Doc. Rel. Ool. His. N. Y. 
Vol. III, page 657.] 


Jacob Leisler, the usurping governor of New York in 1689 wrote 
Capt. Goode, St. Mary’s Co. Md., from ‘‘ Fort William’? at New York 
saying : 

‘*It is three weeks ago I heard of some of your papist grandees 
at Philadelphia.” |Quoted in the American Catholic Quarterly Review 


January 1886, page 150 | 
On April 4th, Goode wrote to Leisler : 


‘*T am heartily sorry I had no svoner account of these two rogues 
Herly and Walsh. I had them very lately in custody upon suspicion being 
strangers, Irishmen and papists and coming from Martinico. but they much 
appealed to yourself for ju:tification Upon which vhey were confined 
till they could produce a certificate from your honor of their good behaviour 
which they confidently promised but they undeceived us and made their 
escape towards Penusylvania but have made fresh pursuit after them 
and doubt not to have them well returned in irons and safely secured.”’ 
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By letters of Leisler to Governor of Barbadoes May 17th, 1690, from 
Fort William he repeats dbove as an answer to his about the two Irish 
rogues. 


The Governor cf Barbadoes had inquired of Leisler concerning these 
‘** strangers, Irishmen and Papists’’ and Leisler by letter May 17th, 1690, 
from Fort William repeated the information of Goode’s letter. As about 
six weeks had elapsed from Goodes’ letter it is probable the ‘* two rogues ”’ 
got into Pennsylvania and thus were in ‘‘The American Sanctuary ’’ 


ard safe.”’ 

So ** Father Smith ’? we may believe to be of the number who “ fled J 
to New Jersey perhaps to the hospitable mansion of John Tatham at 
Burlington, from where his ministry to the Catholics in ‘‘ The American 
Sanctuary ’’— Pennsylvenia—was readily availed of by Peter Dubuc and 
others. 

In Foley’s Records: General Statisties, Part First, page 343, it appears 
tbat Father Harvey went to Maryland in 1696, and died there aged 
Seventy-one years. 

Dr. John Gilmary Shea, in Letter to Dr. O’Callaghan given in 
Documentary History of New York, gives the date of Father Harvey’s 
death as 1719. He gives the Roman Catalogue of the Society of Jesus as 
his authority. 

It is possible then that not only did Father Harvey—the ‘‘ Father 
Smith ’’ of 1689-93—attend the Catholics of Philadelphia in 1693 but that 
he was the priest who said ‘‘the Popish Mass in a scandalous” public 
manner on the occasion of the conversion of *‘ Lionell Brittan, the church 
warden and others’? at Philadelphia, December or January, 1707-3. 

I am of the opinion, then, that ‘‘Father Smith’? named in 1693 
by Peter Dubuc of Philadelphia, as ‘‘now or late of Talbot Co. Maryland,’” 
was Rev. Thomas Harvey the Chaplain of Governor Dongan. 


MARTIN IL. J. GRIFFIN, 


JANUARY, 1898. 
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Letter of Bishop Brute to Mother 


Rose, Emmittsburg, Md. 








AN AccounT OF His INSTALLATION AND First VISITATION. 








St. PETER’s CHURCH, NEAR WASHINGTON, 
Daviess Co., IND., Nov. 13, 1834. 


ail HIS IS FROM the first place [ visit, 25 miles from 
Vincennes, which I rode well enough yesterday, and so I get 
accustomed to the horse. Arrived Wednesday last at Vincennes; 
the installation took place the same evening. Bishop Rosati a little 
indisposed had not been let come. Bishop Flaget addressed me with his 
usual fervor in French. Then Bishop Purcell gave a long discourse 
to a crowded audience, and so, Thursday, Saturday and Sunday morning ; 
Mr. Hitzsiberger, Friday evening and Sunday evening. The Sunday I 
said Pontifical High Mass, Mr. Hitzelberger deacon. Mr. Lalumiere 
sub-deacon ; Father Petit of the Jesuits, master of ceremonies and the two - 
Bishops on their opposite benches. Bishop Flaget said Vespers in French 
and by candle-light, Mr. Hitzelberger, and I added some words in English. 
So Vincennes had its full that day with the three Bishops. But alas! 
Monday morning the two ones that went away ;—the poor one left alone, 
God is all; only pray. The people all kindness to me. Kindness and 
money, etc., may prove very different. But what signifies, you may say, 
and my whole heart would say if not that point of money and helps, 
a necessary condition for more important other things just as is the health 
of the body for the much better things of the soul. 

Well! if necessary God will afford to it at least His adorable and 
unsearchable measures. Why, perhaps United States money may come 
this way. The chief of the savage Miamis has a right of Ten Thousand 
Dollars a year for the education of his young boys and young girls, 
and may be willing to see them trusted to the care of the Bishop, 
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with Jesuits and Sisters ; words have already passed to that effect. But, if 
he were willing himself in the end, how will I redeem the proffer? Are 
you ready to come for the good squawe? will Jesuits be granted to 
Vincennes ? or Father Butler, or Father Sourin be ready in their place, 1o 


come with half a dozen of their young men ? 
Let then the good talk go on, such as some zealous friends here have 


suggested, and it goes on; I, for my part, dare not hope much. Of a 
College of civilized lads, or a seminary, I would like to see the talk at hand 


and Ten Thousand Dollars for it, at hand too. 
What can be done in a first week ? patience. 
I took to this more easy step of a visit here, and I can’t help 


to give you a small account further. This is the place of Mr. Lalumiere 
where for a while, as at Vincennes, the Sisters of Nazareth kept a school, 
Being in the interior of the country, five miles from Washington, the 
school, as that of Wide-Poche could not be numerous; it was more 
80, however, having 25 day-schulars, and six boarders. The house also, is 
much better than at Vide-Poche, though a plain log-house too. The 
church is near, across a small yard in grass, a neat frame building 
40 feet by 28. A farm is attached of 160 acres, woodland, corn cattle, etc. 
My fancy, with the good Catholics or friendly Protestants around at one or 
two miles, etc., this would be my holy hermitage for life as Mr. Le 
Saulneir at Vide-Poche, But of a thought or fancy for you, I would 
see this turn, if Vincennes was granted by you, Nazareth teaving See, your 
Bishop is of Indiana, sowing what best comes across his mind and heart, or 
his flock and yourselves. . . . All then to God; all in the result, 
adoration, love, and resignation to Hisown unsearchable ways of preparing 


the future blessing of this new diocese. 
Pray dear Motber, dear Sisters, who to name here, one by one would be 


too pleasing. Pray, and Father Hickey for, 
+S. Brute, Bishop. 

The death of our Most Rev. Archbishop and so soon actual exercise of 
Mr, Eccleston, we heard when approaching Vincennes, some gentlemen 
coming on horseback with Mr. Lalumiere to meet us. The Friday we had 
a Mass in black for it by Bishop Flaget who the day after was entering his 
724 year— Rev. Mr. Badin his 69th—returned all across Indiana to 
his Saint Joseph’s River, preaching in the Court House at Indianapolis 
then Mass on All Saints at Logansport, all activity with his snowy head. 
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I ought to have told you how kind beyond acknowledgment, were the 
Sisters of Saint Louis to me, procuring everything they could imagine: 
a light purple cassock, to fold v ith a small rachet, for the mission ; good, 
well stuffed over-shoes; large boots, given I think by a Carroll, sister 
of Henry and Charles of Hagerstown, married at St. Louis. I am 
in excellent health, 

If you have received my letter for Emily for those Fifty Dollars, 
use your influence with her. Ihave paid out, 1. My traveling expenses. 
2. ditto. Mr. Hitzelberger’s. 3. Fifty Dollars to send a priest to Chicago 
who Bishop Rosati has lent me for that place for one year. 4. No 
subscription has yet been organized for my benefit. JI pay my board 
at Vincennes, 5. And furthermore that of my first seminarian Mr. 
Ratigan, the good irishman, all ready to be ordained who I have 
brought back with me from St. Louis, We make together the conclusion 
of his seminary, our exercises, etc., in traveling, for I have brought 
him here with me and this evening we review Ligouri, etc. 

Voila pour money. 

Oddity! the organ of Vincennes 1s a hand organ with a row of 
pegs same as a set popular tunes! And Sunday at Vespers and at 
Benedietion, for masterpiece the organist gave us the Marseillaise ! 


Death of Bishop Lrute of Vincennes. 


—_——___—__ i> 





& ISTER RENEDICTA, at Vincennes, wrote Mother Rose, 
at Ewmittsburg. 
JUNE 17th, 1839. 
My Dear MOTHER: 

At leagth the sad day has arrived on which we see diocese of Vincennes 
deprived of its Bishop, the flock of CHRIST in his far West deprived of its 
shepherd, the children of the true Church bereft of their common Father, 
the Western World of one of its most zealous Apostles and the whole 
Christian world of one of the brighest lights and ornaments of our 
brethern, his priests, and especially by us-—myself in particular, so long 
acquainted with him and for years and years receiving so many tokens 
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of his kindness, but alas! he is no more; we must submit. He died 
last night about half past one o’ciock in the most edifying manner, 
perfectly sensible to the last, speaking in the most affecting manner to 
his priests who surrounded him. We had not the consolation of being 
present as it happened in the night, though we received his blessing 
yesterday. We left him dying at seven o’clock yesterday. As he was 
cared for entirely by Rev. Mr. Vabret, and some other good priests 
and seminarians, he wanted not our attention, except to prepare some of 
his nourishment, clothing, etc., and send him. We visited him twice 
a day since he became so low ; he wished to see us that often. He told me 
yesterday that he was going home; that he appuinted Rev. Mr. Vabret to 
act in his place in our regard ; of course he meant until he would have a 
successor. His last words to us yesterday evening were: ‘‘God bless 
yoa! Pray for me.’? And he told me to ask you all to pray for him. He 
was sitting in his chair yeste.day nearly all day dying, the sweat running 
down, and about three o’clock in the afternoon he wrote a letter to some 
ladies who are Catholics only in name and did not even goto Chureh. He 
told them it was the eve of his death; that to-morrow he would be 
in eternity, and that he thought it his duty to entreat them at his dying 
hour to return to the Church or at least to the practice of their religion, 
He has been sitting up the greater part of the time of his sicknes® 
and writing more or less everyday, although his weakness has been 
such that each day—excepting two or three—these four weeks past that 1 
have not been at all surprised to see him die. But his zeal,—his fervor 
kept up in its full vigor to the last sign, 

When i would go to see him and ask him something about his health 
and wish to do something for him, he would take Kempis and open 
a chapter for me to read for him, and after spending a few minutes 
with bim, he would bid us: ‘‘Good bye,” and say he wanted to rest. He 
did so when he was dying; he told all around him to go away, he 
wanted rest. He would not, until he got extremely low, permit anyone to 
sleep in his room at night. At eleven o’clock last night he sent Rev. Mr. 
Vabert to bed, saying it was too late for him to be up, as he was not well; 
he died two hours and a hal‘ later. Three other devoted sons were with him, 
one of whom, the last he ordained, Rev. Mr. Parry, a most zealous priest 
I shall try to get some of his hair to send you in this letter ; I am sure many 
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in the house will prize it as the relic of a saint, for if he is not one I know 
not where we will find one. His whole cry in his sickness was the will of 
God. When he told me yesterday he was going home, he raised his hands, 
and added: ‘*The Will of God isall!’? 1 cried once in his room ; I could 
not hide my tears from him as I was reading for him;I chocked. He said: 
**Do you think I want you here snuboing around me!’’? He scolded 
the priests, if any cried before him ; and they often did. I tried not to let 
him see I was affected after that. He luoks so placid and pure. They will 
keep him for several days exposed in the church hoping Bishop Rosati may 
arrive. My heart is sunk low. In blessing us our dear Father added : 
‘**And the whole Community.” Rev. Mr. Vabret beg you will let the 
gentlemen at the Mountain know immediately ; and begs Massses, though 
he says he knows they need not be asked. 

Our good Father told the Doctor that he would not rest well last 
night— that it would be his last night—his most happy night. He was then 
dying. The Doctor is not a Catholic but loved the Bishop much. Our 
good Father would frequently speak of St. Joseph’s and ask if I had 
written or received letters. Iam sorry I did not get one totellhim. He 
often made us koeel down and pray for him. 

SisTtER BENEDICTA. 
[Original at Emmittshurg. 








The Remains of Mrs. Seton, Founder 


of the Sisters of Charity in U. S. 





ts HE GRAVE was opened in 1846 and remains placed in the 
vault of the Mortuary chapel built to receive them. Tbere were 
present on the occasion Sister Lucina Simms, then Treasurer of the 
Community, Mother Xavier, Mistress of Novices, Sister Sally Thompson, 
Sister John Patientia Higgs, the grave digger and a boy and man to assist. 
The time chosen was between two and three in the afternoon, an hour 
observed in those days with a solemn and religivus silence. A small 
mahogany coffin had been provided; why small is not known, but small it 
was. As the grave digger approached the coffin he proceeded with greater 
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care removing the earth softly and still more gently as the decayed coffin 
appeared, Cautiously raising the porticn that covered the face and chest, 
the blackness of the tomb was visible. For one moment was seen the 
blackened skull—just for one moment, and then all sank into dust at the 
bottom of the coffla. Mother Xavier had expected to find the remains in a 
state of preservation. Her disappointment and emotion found expressions as 
the sockets crumbled: ‘0, those beautiful eyes!’? and a heavy sigb 
followed. The lower part of the coffln was found in a better state of 
preservation but the figure was all gone, and the bones oniy a few remained. 
Tue habit lay like sere and dead grass at the botiom of the coffin all black. 
With reverent care the Sisters gathered every particle, and placed all 
in a }Jinen cloth and then in the coffin. Sister Sally Thompson begged 
earnestly to be allowed to possess a small fragment of what remained of one 
whose life had been so dear to her. She took a small bone of one of 
the toes. The coffin was then closed and placed in the vavlt which 
had been built for the precious remains and the Sisters returned in silence 
to the house. 


Years passed and again the remains were exposed to view. In the 


month of October, 1873, Archbishop Bayley came to visit St. Joseph’s and 
at the tomb of Mother Seton he expressed his wishes. A Sister who 
was present recorded his words: 

‘*It is here I wish to be buried—here at Mother Seton’s feet would I 
lie; there is room enough. I want no monument, only a slab telling: 
** Here lies a poor old Archbishop.’? Then the Sisters must pray for me ; 
surely they must come here often.”’ 

It was suggested the inscription should be of greater length. 

** No,” he said. ‘* Death makes one see great truths. I saw in Spain 
the tablet that marked the grave of an illustrious Cardinal; it bears 
the foliowiog inscription: ‘* Dust—Ashes—Nothing.”’ 

** But Archbishop, you would make your request in your will.’’ 

‘*There is a paper,’ he replied, ‘‘to that effect in my desk now* 
I want to be here; I want prayers.’’ 

**God grant Archbishop, the hour may be long delayed,’’ said one of the 
Sisters, *‘ that it may not be in our life time.”’ 

** Yes,’? was the reply, ‘* before long—People don’t pray enough for us. 
It is very well to talk of making a solitude of one’s heart, but how 
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difficult to preserve the spirit of recollection in the midst of the world and 
distracting cares. We need prayers—we need them when living. How 
easily the dead are forgotten! 1 know this—I have studied the truth 
for years. Look at Archbishop Spalding! A man so genial, amiable, 
beloved ; so winning even with little childrea! His name is now scarcely 
mentioned. Who thinks of praying for him? I want prayers ;—the 
prayers of the Sisters for the old Archbishop who lies in the graveyard at 
St. Joseph’s.”’ 


After that the Mortuary chapel was taken down, the foundations cast 
deeper and stronger and a vault prepared large enough to receive the 
remains of Archbishop Bayley with those of Mother Seton. While the 
process of reconstruction was going on, the remains of Mrs. Seton were 
brought to the house and the coffin opened. ‘*‘There was not much 
remaining,’ says a Sister who assisted on the occasion. ‘‘ There were two 
long splinters of bones, a part of the cap of the skull and then what looked 
like dark coarse earth—like coffee grounds—but oily—they had an oily look | 
A new box of walnut was made to receive them; it stands on iron 
feet in the vault,”’ 


The vault was in readiness not much too soon. In the month of 
October, 1877, a stately funeral train moved up from Baltimore to Saint 
Joseph’s Valley and the remains of Archbishop Bayley were’ laid in 
the vault of the Mortuary Chapel, beside those of his venerated relative. 
In November, 1886, the vault was again opened and its interior examined. 
It was in perfect order; the polished lustre of the Archbishop’s coffin 
untarished, the burnished brightness of the handles undimmed, It rests 
on an iron stand ; between this and the coffin is a walnut plank. Around the 
lower part of the coffin where it touched the plank, some mould had 
gathered. Mother Seton’s casket stood just where it had been placed on the 
other side or the vault; some mould had gathered on it too, more than on 
the Archbishop’s yet the view was satisfactory, and not a trace of water 
having entered the vault was to been seen. 
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Protest of Rev. John Carroll Against the 
Civil Disabilities of American 
Catholics, 1787. 





R EV. JOHN CARBOLL writing from Baltimore, Jan. 30th, 
1789, to Mathew Carey, publisher, of Philadelph ia, said : 

**T must take this occasion to thank you sincerely for some very 
pertinent observations interspersed in your Museum on the illiberal treat- 
ment of Roman Catholics in some, indeed in most of the United States. 

** After having contributed in proportion to their numbers, equally at 
least with every other denomination, to the establishment of independence 
and run every risk in common with tiem, it is not only contradictory to the 
avowed principles of equality in Religious rights but a flagrant act 
of injustice to deprive them of those advantages to the acquirement 
of which they so much contributed. 

**] wrote and sent a few reflections on this subject for the Columbian 
Magazine about I8 months ago but the editor after violating his engagement 
made in the outset of his work and delaying the publication for many 
months printed it at ength with unjustifiable retrenchment.’ |Carey’s 
MS. Correspondence, Vol. 4.] 

The following is the article. It appeared in The Columbian Magazine 
of Philadelphia, in supplement to the First Volume, December, 1787, 


pages 881-82. 





To the editor of the Columbian Magazine. 
SIR :—- 

One of your correspondents sends you a fabricated history of a Cardinal 
Turlone, who never existed, and which you inserted in a former Magazine ; 
this history he enriched with inflammatory comments; but he had neither 
justice nor candour enough to undeceive your readers by informing them 
that the whole was a malicious fable. ; 

A very small part of your Monthy Miscellany is devoted to the article of 
news, for this you are commendable ; we can readily refer to other collections 
for that commodity. But when you condescend to relate events of modern 
times, you might, once in a month, make selection of a few articles 
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of undoubted credit and general importance, and not deal out the malicious 
and mischief-making forgeries of persecuting Europeans. Thanks to the 
genuine spirit and christianity ! the United States have banished intolerance 
from their system of government, and many of them have done the justice 
to every denomination of cbristians, which ought to be done to them in all, 
of placing them on the same footing of citizenship, and conferring an equal 
right of participation in national privileges, Freedom and independence, 
acquired by the united efforts, and cemented with mingled blood of 
protestant and catholic fellow-citizens, should be equally enjoyed Dy all. 
The Jersey state was the first, which, in forming her new constitution, 
gave ihe unjust example of reserving to protestants alone the prerogatives 
of government and legislation. At that very time the American army 
swarned with Roman-catholic soldiers ; and the world would have held 
them justified, had they withdrawn themselves from the defence of a state 
which treated them with so mueh cruelty and injustice, and which they 
then covered from thedepredations of the British army. But their patriotism 
was too disinterested to hearken to the first impulse of even just resentment 
They could not believe, that the state, which was foremost to injure thew, 
would continue, or that any others would imitate, her partial and 
iniquitous policy. It seems they were not acquainted with the bitter spirit 
which dictated the unjustifiable exclusion : they trusted to the wise and 
generous sentiments which prevaded every corner of the American 
continent. For who, that remembers our cordial unanimity in rejecting 


the claims of foreign oppression, could imagine that any of us would 
impose on fellow-soldiers and citizens, the degrading mark of distrust, or 
the galling yoke of inferiority ? Such, however, was the treatment they 
found, not because they were less warm or less profuse of their blood 
in defence of their common rights, but because the authors of injustice, who 
cvuld resent and oppose British counsels, levelled against tbeir own rights 
vf legislation, wanted the greater fortitude of emancipating their minds 
from the slavish subjection tothe prejudices imbibed during a narrowed 
British education. 

The malicious fable of Cardinal Turloni’s assassination would not have 
extorted these reflections, had I not seen in your Magazine for June or July, 
certain Considerations on Religion, by A. Z. So sacred a subject requires a 
heart more purified by charity and candour, and an understanding better 
versed in theology and history. lt may help to feed the prejudices of 
ignorance, and it may confirm the tales of many nursery and many a pulpit, 
to be told, that Roman Catholies reverence as Deities, Mary, Peter, Paul, &c. ; 
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that these are substitutes of the Heathenish Jupiter and Juno, and are often 
times addressed in terms not expressive of bare intercession, but of an inward 
sense of their divinity. For era pro nobis, that is, pray for us, is frequently 
repeated : and this supplication according to the considerer, can be offered 
only to God. So undoubtedly St. Paul used it, when he said to the 
Thessalonians, 1 c. 5.—25. Brethern pray for us; and again to the Hebrews, 
c. 13.—18. Pray for us. Whas a multitude of Gods did this vessel 
of election worship. 

Your correspondent knows our tenets better, than we ourselves, 
When we address the Virgin Mary and other holy powers, we hope 
to obtain more readily, tbrough their greater interest and favour in Heaven, 
the graces needful to our salvation; but he discovers in our hearts 
all the turpitude of idolatry. He is shocked at the absurdity of the 
interposition of a mortal between God and man. It happens well for us that 
the interposition of departed saints, is exempt from this absurdity ; for they 
are no longer mortal. St. Paul was not quite so happy, when he interposed 
the prayers of christians still liable to death, between the divinity 
and himself. 

What could induce this unprovoked aggressor of the Roman Catholics 
to say, after some inflammatory controvertist, that they request of the Virgin 
Mary to command her son ; impera filio! Did he ever read such a prayer in 
any of their public and authorised missals, breviaries or liturgical books ? 
Did he ever hear it used in their churches? Do not all their supplications 
at the throne of mercy through the intercession of the Virgin Mary, 
evidently denote her immense inferiority to and entire dependence on the 
divinity ? And was it not clear from all this that if any rapturous devotee 
in his private exercises of piety ever used those obnoxious words he meant 
only that he, who deigned to be subject to his parents at Nazareth 
(Luke 2. 51.) will in heaven grant his mother’s requests with a promptitude 
that may almost seem the effect of obedience? Mistake me not: I intend 
not to justify such a prayer, which is indiscreet, and in a literal sense, even 
impious, But have no children of the reformation poured forth prayers, in 
the paroxysms of fanaticism, infinitely more shocking and blasphemous ? 
Must we therefore say, that their extravagances are imputable to protest- 
antism ? With what measure you mete, it shall be measured out to you again, 
Matt. 7. 

Excuse me, Sir, I find, I am insensibly engaging in controversy, 
on a subject for which your Miscellany, is not calculated; my design 
was only to recommend fairness, truth and equity. Correspondents uniting 
these qualities with real knowledge, will render your undertaking a benefit 
to the public and acceptable to your humble servant, 

A READER. 


New Jersey, Sept. 1, 1787. 
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Who was * Father Smith of JT albot 


County, Md.,.’? 1693? 
oO 


GEORGETOWN COLLEGE, JANUARY 27, 1898. 
Mr. MARTIN I. J. GRIFFIN :— 
My Dear Sir, 


al RETURN the proofs concerning ‘‘Father Smith of Talbot 
County,’’ adding some observations hastily jotted down. 

You make out a fairly strong case in favor of Fr. Thomas Barton 
(Harvey): but, the conclusion seems to be broader than the premises : that 
is to say, the known and certain facts are so meagre, that such a determined 
inference is hardly warranted by the evidence. 

1 think that it is almost certain, that *‘ Smith ” was either Fr. Barton 
or Fr. Harrison: for any other Priests known to have been in America at 
the time in question can be excluded. ‘‘Smith,’? by Dubuc’s Will, was 
(1693), or had been, in Talbot Co. ; he had probably been in Philadelphia : 
probably, too, he had made a transient stay in Philadelphia, on a journey 
between Maryland and New York. No other Priests, so far as recorded, 
of those known to have been in Maryland from 1683 to 1701, had been in 
New York, or Philadelphia, or on the Eastern Shore. They all labored in 
the lower Counties of the Western Shore. 

PP. Harvey and Harrison had been in New York: and ‘* Smith’ had 
been in New York and in Talbot. I think that the enquiry can be 
narrowed down to these two. Smith is an elusive name: neither of the 
Fathers appears in my records with that alias. Of course, the Father 
Jobn Smith, alias Harrison, mentioned by Foley, is not our Harrison or 
our Smith : for he was hanged at Lancaster in 1651. 

You say (a), that the only Priest named is ‘‘ Father Smith’; to 
prove that Smith is identical with Barton, it would have to be shown that 
Barton was the only Priest in New York at that dute. Now, Harrison 
was there also. My catulogues (they were copied by Fr. McSherry at 
Rome, and are The Roman Catalogue quoted by Shea) give Fr. Thomsg 
Harvey alone at New York in 1683, but they assign him and Fr. Harrison 
to that mission in 1684-5-€-7, 
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The Annual Letters, under date 1685—1690, say: ‘*Our missions in 
the West Indies of Maryland and indeed of New York underwent the same 
fate as those of England. In the latter (New York) there were only two 
priests, and these were forced in this storm to change their residence, as 
was also the Catholic Governor himself. One of these travelled on foot to 
Maryland, the other, after many perils on the sea, having been captured 
and plundered by Dutch pirates, at length arrived safe in France.’’ 

I think that it was Barton, who travelled on foot to Maryland: 
presumably passing through Philadelphia: and that Harrison was captured 
by the Dutch. This is a strong point for your contention. In 1690, 
Fr. Harvey is still placed at New York, whilst Fr. Harrison is put down 
as in Ireland, Harrison’s name disappears from our rolls until 1697, whilst 
Harvey is mentioned for 1693, and in 1696, we havetheentry: ‘‘P. Thomas 
Barton (Harvey) from New York.”? This followed by a supplementary 
note: ‘1698. P. Thomas Barton (Harvey) died in Maryl, aet. 84, 
Soc. 65.’? This makes for you also. 

Nevertheless, I incline to the conclusion that ‘*‘Smith’’ was Fr. 
‘Harrison, rather than Fr. Barton. 

Harrison was in [reland in 1690: I next find him as an English 
Penitentiary at Loretto in Italy, in 1695: where was he in the meantime ? 
In 1697, be is marked for Maryland: in 1700, it is said; ‘concerning 
P. Henry Harrison, who was on his way thither, we have heard nothing.” 
In 1701, his death 1s recorded, aet. 49, without date or place. 

Fr. Barton, ‘* who died in Maryland Mission, in 1696’’—his true name 
was Anderton: so say the English Records, series XII. p. 365. Harvey,— 
Barton,—Anderton,—Smith,— these would be an unconscionable supply of 
aliases, even for a Jesuit under the Penal Laws. 

Barton came directly to New York from London, with Gov. Dungan: 
he stayed there, until the break-up of the Revolution, which ousted his 
patron, James’ governor: the presumption is that he did not come to 
Maryland until after 1690, as he is catalogued for that year in New York, 
he was then an old man—nearly 80: the Jesuits had no regular residence 
in Talbot then, nor for 70 years later: the country was new, sparsely 
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settled, very few Catholics: it is not likely that a man of his age would be 
sent to live alone in such difficult surroundings. If Barton were ‘‘Smith,”’ 
Dubuc would scarcely mention him so doubtingly, as ‘‘ now, or late of 


Talbot County: ’? he would have known the whereabouts of one certainly 
living in Maryland at the time. 

These reasons have some force against the elaim of Barton, although, 
I admit, they do not destroy its probability. 

I incline to Harrison, not because of the authority of the Reverend 
Wm. P. Treacy, but for the following motives: 

I am convinced that a priest was in Talbot Co. about the time in 
question. Apart from the testimony of Dubue, we know that a large 
number of Irish Catholic settlers had taken up grants of land on the 
Eastern Shore, and that they would not be long without the ministrations 
of a priest. Lord Baltimore wished to check the encroachments of Penn, 
along the Delaware line, and New Leinster, New Munster, &c., were 
projected. The bellicose character of such settlers would discourage 
peaceful Quakers, and Col. Talbot was a violent man: in fact, he killed the 
sheriff in 1684. Tre Jesuit estates at Bohemia, in Cecil County, were 
acquired in 1706, but portions of those lands had been granted previously 
to parties with such names as O’Daniel, Blake, McKinney, Darby and 
Denis Nowland, &c., I have in my possession the original Warrant, dated 
in 1683, to Major Peter Sayers of Talbot Co , granting 1,000 acres, which 
he took up under the name of Worsell Manor, in Cecil Co., and a part of 
this tract is now included ia our lands of Bohemia Manor. 

Mr. James Heath was a prominent Catholic land-owner in Kent 
and Cecil Counties, from whom portious of Bohemia were purchased. 
There was no Church or Residence, till Fr. Thomas Mansell founded the 
Mission of Bohemia in 1704: but, there were Catholics of prominence, and a 


priest must have visited that section occasionally, and probably been 
domiciled for a considerable time, at intervals, with some family. This 
was not uncommon in places where the Missionaries had no fixed abode of 
their own. 

I think that the circumstances and surroundings point to Fr. Harrison 
as that probable priest,—** the Father Smith of Talbot.’’ 
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Why did he go to Ireland? Why such uncertainty in locating him for 
several years? He is said to be on his way to Maryland: it is not known 
where hz is ; the exact place, date and manner of his death are unknown , 
I ofter this solution : he was for a time on the Eastern Shore: the Catholics 
there, especially the Irish were ardent Jacobites: the cause of Jumes was 
not lost, until after the Battle of the Boyne: there was an attempt to hold 
Maryland to the Stuart Cause: Dongan in N. Y. ; (he did not leave America 
till 1691,) and Talbot, who had fled from Maryland, were relations Of 


the Earl of Tyrconnel, James’ Lord Lieutenant in Ireland ; the interests of 
all these parties required a trusted agent, one who knew America and 
Maryland. Who more fitted than one who had been chaplain to Dongan ? 
this would account for the assumed name. . for the secrecy of his move. 
ments—for the reticence of the catalogues—for bis going and coming. 
This is, only conjecture: but, it presents another possible solution. 

Fr. Mansell took up the lands at Bohemia in 1706: the original grants 
were older, running from 1630 : Maj. Sayers of Talbot obtained his Warrant 
in 1683: it is signed by Col. Henry Darnall and Col. Wm. Digges, two 
prominent Catholics, who were arrested by the partisans of Coode in the 
uprising of 1688. Wm. Douglass appears in the list of Catholics made out 
in 1686 at New York, (See Bayley, p. 35); the same name appears with that 
of Fr. Mansell, as heirs to Mary Ann O’Daniell, in the grant of ‘** Morris8 
O’Daniell’s Rest,’ which subsequently was called St. Xaverius, at Bohemia, 
A gradual preparation for the coming of the Jesuits to stay, and for 
the acquisition of property in land for support of the Missionaries, must 
have been going on for years before 1706, some member of the Order must 
have been engaged in these preparations; the times were perilous, and he 
assumed the name of Smith, convenient for him then, but perplexing to us, 
after two hundred years: it is probable that ‘‘Smith” was Fr. Barton, but, 
in my opinion, it is more probable that he was Fr. Harrison. 

Sincerely Yours, E.I. Devitt, 8. J. 

(Harrison was i» Ireland in 1690—wasn’t he the ore who got there after “ma y perils of 
the sea ’’—when it is conceded that Barton was most probably the one who traveled on foot 
to Maryland. Harrison was in It ly in 1695. Bar on was in Maryland then and died there 
1696. j3sn’t it then more likely to be Barton in Talbot Co., 1693, han Harrisoo who was in 
Ireland in 1690, snd in Italy 1695, and net until 1697, “ marked for Maryland.” Remember 
Barton (Harvey), was Dongan’s chaplain and “the priest”” who was “turned out of the 
Fort” where there was a chapel. The priest who had the chapel was named ‘John 
mith” the Governor’s chaplain—be was “Jobn Smith.’’ He was driven out of New York 
—he went to Maryland—Harrison went to Ireiand—; ot in 1693, Dubuc says “Smith ’ was in 
Talbot Co, Md. “Smith” then was Barton, Barton was Harvey and so Harvey was 


“Smith” and “Smith” (Harvey—Barton) was “the trusted agent,” forhe, not Harrison, 
was Dongan’s chaplain. “Smitn"’ was in Marsland, 1693,—and Harrison is not known 


where. 50. RESEARCHE’.) 
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A Religious Commotion in the Spanish American 
Possessions, 1797, Irisn Catholics Resent an 
Attack on their Faith by an American 
Baptist Minister. 


—_— 





> 





on behalf of the United States for Determining the Boundary 
between The Spanish Possessions in America, records under the 
Date of Feb. 2d, 1797, at New Madrid. The following: 


‘* Immediately after dinner, the Commandant desired me to walk into 
a private room with him ; after being seated a few minutes, he called in a 
clergyman, of the church of Rome, a native of Ireland, of the name of 
Maxwell, a well informed liberal gantleman, who acted as interpeter 
on that occasien, The Commandant addressed himself to meas follows: 
‘*Sir, [ find myself somewhat delicately situated in consequenee of your 
arrival which, you will readily perceive by this letter, which I received last 
November, from the Governor General, the Baron De Carondelet.’”” He 
then handed the letter to Mr. Maxwell, who read, and interpreted it. It 
contained an order to the commandant, not to permit us to descend 
the river till the posts were evacuated, which could not be effected until 
the waters should rise.” |p. 32.] 


T HE JOURNAL of Andrew Elliott, Comwmissioner General 


Elliott also records : 

** About the Beginning of June, 1797, an itinerant Baptist Minister of 

the name of Hannah, called upon me, and asked permission to preach 
a sermon in my camp the following sabbath, which was the 4th of the 
month. As no public worship was allowed in any of the Spanish colonies, 
but that of the Roman Catholic, there appeared to be a difficulty in 
complying with his request ; but to get clear of this obstacle, and to give no 
just cause of offence to the ottcers of his Majesty, I spoke to the Governor 
upon the subject; who gave his consent without hesitation. On the 
morning of the 4th, it was stipulated with the preacher that he should not 
touch upon political subjects in his discourse, that the public mind was 
already extremely agitated, and that a few observations however just, and 
well intentioned, might be productive of great mischief. 
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‘* A public Protestant sermon, being a new thing in that country drew 
together a very large and tolerably respectable audience ; and though the 
preacher meddled not with politics, the effect was nearly the same; the 
hearers, who were generally Protestants, wanted liberty of conscience 
in its fullest extent, and very naturally preferred a sermon which they 
understood, to a Mass, which few of them knew any thing about. The 
preacher being a weak man, was extremely puffed up with the attention he 
received on that occasion, which rose more from the novelty of the case 
than his own merit and talents and paved the way for the commotion which 
took place a few days after. 


**The afternoon of Friday the 9th of June, I spent at the Spanish 
commissionaries, and after taking tea in the evening, rode to my camp, 
which I found to be in great confusion and upon inquiring the cause, was 
informed that the Baptist minister was taken and sant tc prison ; but on 
what account I could obtain no information. From the state of the country 
at that time the worst of conseauences was to be expected from this 
measure. After staying about ten minutes in the Camp and recommending 
in the strongest terms the necessity of keeping good order I rode to Captain 
Minor’s, and desired him to wait upon the Governor as quick as possible, 
and request in my name, the liberation of the minister ; not as a matter of 
right, but for the purpose of preserving peace in the country. The Captain 
lost no time in repairing to the Governor at Concord ; (The name of his 
seat about two miles from the town), where he found him in a state 
of considerable agitation, und deaf to the request. I remained at the 
Captain’s till his return, and after receiving the Governor’s answer, 
inquired the cause of the minister’s confinement, and received the following 
statement, which upon further inquiry I found to be correct. The minister 
being elated with the attention he had received on account of his sermon, 
and imboldened by having the permission to speak publisly, he had with 
enthusiastic zeal, which was little heightened by liquor, entered into 
a religious controversy in a disorderly part of the town, generally 
inhabited at that time by Irish Roman Catholics who took offence at the 
manner in which he treated the tenets of their Church, and in revenge gave 
him a beating. fie immediately called upon the Governor, and in a 
presumptory manner demanded justice ; threatening at the same time to do 
it for himself, if his request was not complied with. The Governor with 
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more patience and temper than ordinary, desired him to reflect a few 
minutes, and then repeat his request, which he did in the same words, 
accompanied with the same threat. Upon which the Governor immediately 
ordered him to be committed to the prison, which was within the fort, and 
his legs to be placed in the stocks ”’ 
|From Journal of Andrew Elliott, Page 96, 97, 98, 99, 104¥.] 

On the 29th of March, 1797, The Governor Don Manuel Gayoso 
De Lemos, issued A Proclamation from which the following is an extract: 

‘*The misconstruction of what is meant by the enjoyment of the 
liberty of conscience is hereby removed by explaining it positively to be, that 
no individual of this government, shall be molested on account of religious 
principles, and that they shall not be hindered in their private meetings ; 
but no other public worship shall be allowed, but that generaliy established 
in all his Majesty’s dominions, which is the Catholic religion. |p. 65-6.] 





The Continental Congress Allows a 


Prisoner to go to Confession. 





# HE Diary of Richard Smith, delegate in Continental Congress from 
New Jersey, under date of Dec. 21st, 1775, records among the 


Proceedings of Congress : 

** Leave for M. de Rigouville, a Canadian Gentn. one of the King’s 
Legislative Council there, but now prisoner at Trenton, to come to Town 
to confess himself to the Priest.” [Am. His. Rev. Vol. L., p. 297.] 

Perhaps the annexed record refers to the same gentleman : 

1776, Feb. 8. ‘* Dickinson moved to advance Money to a Vanadian 
Gentn. Prisoner at Trenton, was opposed and dropt his motion.” |Ibid 
Page 500.{ 
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The Beginning of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, 1796. 





ADDRESS 
TO THE 
INHABITANTS OF PHILADELPHIA. 





rf HE MOST avowed enemies of Christianity, have been compelled 

by imperious truth, to acknowledge that the general happines? 

of mankind has marked its progress. Before the establishment of 
this divine system of general improvement, the world was igrorant both 
of gennine liberty and universal philanthropy. Subduing the universe to 
the dominion of Christ ; it proclaimed freedom to man, by assuring him, 
that he had but one Sovereign Lord in Heaven. By disseminating the 
maxims of Christianity and diffusing its spirit, mankind were taught to 
consider themselves brethern. Thus, were the tyrant and egotist equally 
proscribed. The proof of these observations, rests on the notorious fact, 
that where Christianity prevails not, or has been abolished, in that hapless 
territory, reigns the cruelest despotism, or wildest anarchy. Impressed 
with these sentiments, the Right Reverend Doctor CARROLL, Bishop of 
Baltimore, has ever made it his dearest concern, to encourage and introduce 
into America, zealous missionaries from every quarter. Induced by the 
auspicious name PHILADELPHIA as also by the religious propensities of its 
inhabitants, towards the faith, and morality of Christ ; he has recommended 
to the Reverend Mr. CARR, Superior of the AUGUSTINIAN ORDER IN 
DvuBLIn, to settle in this City. In consequence whereof, this gentleman 
offers to their service, himself, and other men of zeal and abilities; who 
only await the tidings of his reception, to join him, The very great 
increase of inhabitants, and the grievious inconveniences, under which 
numbers of them labour, in attending to the duties of religion, render 
necessary the establishment of ANOTHER PLACE OF WorsHIP. Many 
already have cheerfully offered their liberal contributions; and more it is 
hoped, will follow their example. Whereof, a‘subscription will be opened 
immediately, for erecting A CuuRcH, in any part of this City. deemed 
most eligible. Asa fiiend to the noble object of the welfare of mankind, 
you will be respectfully waited on in a few days for your support. 

Willing’s Alley, May 29tb, 1796. 

Addressed : 
Mr. Matthew Curey, Market St. 
From Correspondence of Mathew Carey, Book No. 21, No. Letter 5802. Circular 

printed in script type. 4 pages. lst only being printed on. 
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There were two hundred and forty-six contributors to this appeal. 
The names are given in Records of American Catholic Historical Society, of 
Philadelphia, Vol. 1. 

The amount given was $8,597.02. 

Among the contributors were: 


John Ashley, $250 Stephen Girard, $0 
Redmond Byrue, 200 Christopher Harrer, 50 
Patrick Byrne, 140 A. Hiney, 50 
Capt. John Barry, 20 John Leamy, 200 
Commodore Barry, 150 Patrick Linehan, 100 
(Probably 2 subscriptions.) 
Timothy Collins, 150 Neale McGinnis, 300 
Mathew Carey, 50 Jas. Miller, 300 
Jno. Carrell, 100 Jas. Murphy, 100 
Garrett Cottinger, 50 Patrick Madden, 50 
(Besides printing.) 

Lewis Crouisillat, 50 Valentine Peacan, 100 
Mrs. Cath. Eck, 190 Jas. Ryan, 200 
Thos. FitzSimons, 500 Those. Shortall, 

Kierin Fitzpatrick, 100 John Taggart, 200 
Roger Flahavan, 50 Jos. Viar, 100 
Jas. Gallagher, 200 Chas. White, 50 
Peter Gill, 100 George Washington, 50 


The subscription of Washington is recorded as ‘‘ Ex President.’? The 


name” was ‘‘added by a subsequent hand”? to that of Rev. Dr. Carr who 


made record in ‘' an old register ’? of the contributors. 

Whether Washington gave the 350 while President or sent it from 
Mt. Vernon when ‘‘ Ex-President ’’ is not known, 

If given to Father Carr his omission to so record is most remarkable— 
its entry in another handwriting is also strange. 
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“Foreign Papists’? Not Wanted in the 
REVOLOTIONARY ARMY—BUT “A POPISH PRIEST” 
WANTED FOR SERVICES IN CANADA. 





1776, Jan.17th. Diary of Richard Smith delegate from New Jersey in 
Continental Congress records: 

‘* A report from the Comee about a French Artillery officer who offers 
his services and brought a certificate from the Military School at Strasburg, 
and two Commissions of Lieutenancy from the King of France, was 
referred to Dr. Franklin and Col. St. Clair to examine his abilities.” 
{Am. His. Rev. Vol.1, p. 493.] 

Feb. 5th. ‘** The Foreigner whom Dr, Franklin and St. Clair were to 
examine as to his Proficiency in the knowledge of Artillery was now recom- 
mended to Gen. Schuyler for Preferment, tho’ seme members, Paine and 
Sherman in particular, did not approve of employing in our Service Foreign 
Papists.” |Am. His. Rev. Vol. 1, p. 499.] 

Feb. 8th. ‘*100 dollars ordered to be presented to the Freneh Artillery 
Officer to bear his charges to Albany. [Ibid. | 

Feb. 14th. ‘*A proposition was mentioned for sending Two of our 
Body to Canada with Charles Carrol, Esq., and John Carol, a popish priest, 
both of Maryland, with a view of confirming the Friendship and to induce 
a coincidence with our measures.”’ | Ibid p. 502.] 

Feb. 15th. ‘Some Gent, were selected to go into Canada viz: Dr. 
Franklin, Samuel Chase and Charles Carrol of Carrolton, Esq., together 
with Rev. John Carol. [Ibid.] 

March 13th, ‘* Dr. Franklin read some Extracted Letters to him from 
Paris giving a high character of the Baron Woldtke late a Major Gen. of 
Calvalry in the Prussion Service Aid du Camp to that King but now in 
Philadelphia whither he came last from Paris. [Zbid.] 

March 16th, ‘*The Baron de Woldtke was unanimously elected a 
Brig. Gen. and ordered to New York for the present and to go with 
the Commissioners to Canada.” [Ibid.} 

See Vol. 1, p. 75, of Penna. in Revolution, about conduct of De Woldike 
in Canada. 
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Father Paul de St. Pierre, Carmelite, 
of Kaokias, Requests to be sent to 


St. Genevieve--1787. 





From the original French in The Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame. 2nd. 





My Lorp: 
ail H REE years ago, Mr. Cruzat asked you to give me the parish 
St. Genevieve, but, as he told me, his Jetters reached you too 
late, and Rev. Father Louis had obtained the parish. 

Knowing that this same parish is vacant since fall, I ask you humbly 
for the favor. Already some of my parishioners for good reasons have 
established themselves on your side of the river, and I hope that the others 
will soon follow them ; therefore I beg you to allow me to follow them also. 

A new establishment has been begun a little below the enterance 
of the beautiful river. They will need a priest who knows English and 
German. I offer myself also for this place. You may dispose of me 
according to your pleasure and good will. 

I take the liberty to send you copy of my papers legalized by the 
Commander of St. Genevieve to convince you of the falsehoods that have 
been spread about me, and of which Mr. Cruzat has already informed you. 

Finally I will try to act in such a manner that you will never regret to 
have granted me the favor which I humbly beg of you. 

During my whole life I shall be with profoundest respect, Monsignor. 

Your humble and obedient servant, 


PAUL DE ST. PIERRE, 
Desealsed Carmelite of Germany, Missionary. 
Kaokias, May 1st, 1787. 
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Letters of Charles Carroll of Carrollton, 
to Archbishop Marechal. [ Archives of Baltimore.) 








ANNAPOLIS, 31 JAN. 1817. 
Dear Rieat Rev. Sir: 


al GREET you with a title to which your humility renders you 
averse and which I rejoice the holy see has thought proper to 
confer on you tho’ [ regret at the same time I shall thereby be 


deprived your soeiety and your spiritual services. I would most cheerfully 
maintain a clergyman in this city to live with me while I reside in this city 
& during my residence at the manor—Can yuu recommend to me a clergy— 
man who would accept the position ? I should wish him to be a person of 
some literature & of mild & cheerful temper in short a companion of an old 
man to relieve those solitary hours which I shall frequently experience in 
the absence of my children & my grand children, for as I advance in years 
I feel less disposition to go into company. 

I beg of you to present me most respectfully to the Rev. Mr. Bruté- 
I have received two letters from him. I have spoken to several members of 
legislature: they are opposed to the repeal of the declaration of a belief in 
the Christian religion prescribed by the constitution to be taken by all 
holding office under the State. Till I ean procure an eligible priest such as 
above described, to live with me, I wish you on my behalf to speak to the 
Rev. Mr. Smith & prevail on him to officiate at the Manor once a month till 
he is permanently fixed at Harford. I will allow him annual salary of $80 
for his services 

The Rev. Mr. Rantzau. a German priest, once said Mass in my chapel 
since my return from the Manor & promised to say Mass once in every 
month if his health would permit him; he is very much afflicted with the 
reuhmatism in his head particularly in cold weather, he did not reside at 
the white March, whether he is still there or not [ do not know, he 
complained of the house being too cold & talked of moving to more 
comfortable quarters. 

Mr. & Mrs. Harper are nowin Baltimore: only Mr. & Mrs. Caton are 
now with me & beg to be remembered to you. I hope my grandson 
Ch. Carroll is well & appiies closely te his studies. 


I remain with sincere respect & esteem, 
Yr affectionate friend & humb. serv. 
CH. CARROLL of CARROLLTON. 
Tray remember me in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
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ANNAPOLIS, 19 DEc. 1818. 
DEAR RigaT REV. SIR: 
received yesterday your letter of the 15th inst. & am greatly gratified 
to hear that you intend to pass some days with us in the course of next 
month. I need not assure that your visit will be most acceptable to us 
all. When you come please bring the latin calendar showing the fast days 
of abstinence & festivals of the ensuing year, 

What little influence I may have witb some of the members of the 
legislature shall be exerted to obtain the object mentioned in our letter but 
it will be necessary that some respectable characters of our religion from 
Baltimore should attend the legislature ut the commencement of the session to 
point out the reasonableness, indeed the necessity of compliance with their 
petition. With sentiments of the greatest respect and esteem, I remain 
Dear & Right Rev’d. Father in Ged. 

Yr. most hile, Servt. 
CH. CARROLL of CARROLLTON. 

I beg to be kindly remembered to the Rev, Mr. Fenwick. 

Endorsed : 
Mr. Charles “arroll, 17 Xber, 1818, Annapolis. 
[Letters Adm. Maréchal, C. No. 14.] 





Charles Carroll of Carrollton, to Arch- 
bishop Eccleston. | Archives of Baltimore.) 


ii 





1824, May 30. 
REVEREND SIR: 


4) ONVINCED of the importance of supporting the humane 
institution of the male & female free school for the education 
of poor children so feelingly & forcibly enforced by your discourse of 

this day I enclose a fifty dollar Bank note to be applied to the charity. 

I am with great respect Reverend Sir, 
Yr most bumble Servt. 
CH. CARROLL of CARROLLTON. 
Addressed, 
To the Reverend 
Mr. Eccleston. 
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Charles Carroll, Jr., (Son of SIGNER,) to 
Archbishop Marechal. [ Arehives of Baltimore. } 





MANOR, 27 Marca, 1821. 
Most Rev. & DEaR Sir: * 


4) OUR letter of 16th inst., reached ne yesterday and Iam not only 
flattered but perfectly satisfied wivh its explanation, Mr: 
O’Brien must have told you that I did not mean to receive any part 
of the $50 which I enclosed to you as it wasa charge against me by the 
Trustees of St. Peter’s Church in Baltimore, for pew rent; whether a just 
one or not is now past my consideration and I request you to appropriate 
the 25 dollars to any purpose you may deem proper shonld the same not be 
exacted by the Trustees. All I wish is to discharge my debt, and if I have 
overpaid my account you are at liberty to set the balance to what score you 
please. All 1 ask in return is that you pray for 
Yr faithful & respectful 
friend & servant, 
CHARLES CARROLI., Jr. 





Letters of Father Delvaux, Pastor at 
Natchitoches, 1790. 





From the original in French in the Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind 





To Father Antoine. 
Very Rev. FATHER: 


HAT HUGUES mentioned is here, and I have done in accerd- 
ance with your orders, everything in my power toestablish peace 
in his household. Mr. Leblanc Commander at this port;is charged to 
forward tc you two buffalo robes, which Rev. Father Damarra has received 
from 8t. Antoine and which are remarkable for their beauty. I am 
delighted to hear by your letter of October 15th ult., that you are in 
excellent health. I pray heaven to grant you a continual thereof, and to 
me the happiness to be able to show at all times my gratitude for 

your kindness and the sentiments of the profound respect with which 

I have the honor to be, 
Very Rev. Father, 
Your very hnmble and obedient servant, 
DELVAUX. 


Natchitoches, January 19, 1790. 








LETTERS OF FATHERS DELVAUX AND MAXWELL. 79 


From the original in French in the Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Inv. 
Very Rev. FATHER: 
COULD not express my confusion for not being able to offer you a 
| deal of tongue which was reserved for you. I had the misfortune 
of losing them by the heat of last fall. They were spoiled to such an 
extent that I could not present them. I hope to be more fortunate another 
time. The Hugues mentioned is here, I have acted in his case in con- 
formity with your orders. Asto his goods I did not know that they had 
been confiscated. You will receive through the mentioned J.ouis Bauard 
of this port a box of excellent tabacco which a friend gave me a3 a present. 
I beg you to accept it for your use. 
I have the honor to be with profound respect, 
Your very humble and obedient servant. 
DELVADX, Pastor. 
Natchitotches, March 8, 1790, 
To Rev. Father Antoine De Sedellos. 
These letters were sent to the pastor of New Orleans from 1785. He 


proved ‘‘ false to religion and morality ’’ as well as a traitor to the United 
States prior to Battle of New Orleans. |Shea LI. p. 671] 





Letter of Rev. James Maxwell, Pastor 
at St. Genevieve, 1796. Betas We Palterented to 





From the Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind. 





Sir AND DEarR CONFRERE: 


I RECEIVED jour two letters, 1 would bave answered the first 
one if it had reached me before the departure of Mr. Collier. 
Since then it was impossible to write as there was no occasion 
to send a letter. I am very sorry that I did nut reach bere before your 
departure, as I am so much longer deprived of the honor to make your 
acquaintance. I hope to go to St. Louis as soon as I will have made some 
arrangements. For I must make that journey to follow the orders of the 
Bishop, and at the same time I shall have the benefit of instructions that 
you will be pleased to give me concerning my parish. In the meantime I 

have the bonor to be with esteem and respect, 

Your very humble and obedient servant, 
JAMES MAXWELL, 


St. Genevieve, April 25, 1795. 
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Rev. Juhn Carroll Advised to “Form a 


National Church” to effect “Reformation 
of Abuses” Without “Obstacles from 
the Court of Rome.” [Original in Baltimore Archives.1 





BEHAVIOUR OF CATHOLICS, writing to Rev. John Carroll from 
Oscott near Birmingham, March 27th, 1786, said inter alia: ‘‘ We 
have long been told you were designed for the American mitre but we are 
now told that the report was premature. I am sorry for it if 1t is not to be. 
With your liberality of mind we had every reason to know that the Catholic 
Church of the United States would have been raised on proper foundations. 
You will read, I trust, with some pleasure, the short sketch of a scheme cf 
Reformation which in view of your promotion I have attributed to 
you. The general sentiments you expressed in the letter I had from 
you very fully justified taat representation of your ideas. To their reali- 
sation I look forward with great satisfaction. 

If you be chosen to the mitre undoubtedly you will accept none 
but erdinary powers (though the contrary I have heard suggested) or rather 
you will not be disposed to surrender those powers which the essential 
nature of the Christian establishment confers upon you, with these powers 
sou will form a national church & every modification of rites & discipline 
the expediency of which may you will be effected without obstacles at 
least those obstacles which the court of Rome ever has & ever will throw in 
the way of a church mis constituted as is that of the English Catholics. 
From us you may draw a useful lesson. Certainly were I circumstanced a8 
you in America seem to be [ would shut my eyes on the fourteen last 
centuries & only consider what was perogative in the apestolic ages, and 
the years immediately succeeding to them. All that is essential then 
existed, the rest is abuse & under..... you will..... 

I flatter myself in the warm wishes you express of having the Public 
Service in the language of the people. Thatis a part of discipline which 
any national church I conceive may modify if it will, If it were in my 
power to serve you or any of your friends need I say with...... circum- 
stances will permit to keep up a correspondence with you. With the 
sincerest regards [ remain Dr Sir, gratefully, 

Humble Servant, 


JOSEPH BERRINGTON. 


R EV. JOSEPH BERRINGTON, Author of Stare anp 


Addressed : 
Rev. John Carroll. 
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ANTOINE AND MONIQUE LABADIE BEAUBIEN, 
BENEFACTORS OF THE SACRED HEART 
CONVENT IN DETROIT. 


By RicHarp R. ELuiort. 


How few of those who pass the massive and prominent structures on 
Jefferson ave: ue, Detroit, known as the Convent and Academy of the 
Sacred Heart, an institution sffiliated with the mother house in France, 
and conducted by areligious order of the Catholic Church, known through- 
out the world and established especially for the higher edncation of young 
ladies ; with its annex, a sightly building, in which are educated the girls 
of the parish of the Jesuit’s church of Saints Peter and Paul, are aware 
of the fact that these institutions devoted respectively to the educational 
purposes mentioned and occupying the easterly balf square on the south 
side of Jefferson avenne, bounded by St. Antoine and Woodbridge, were, 
in a great measure, founded bythe joint and princely generosity of Autoine 
and Monique Labadie Beaubien. 

The Beaubien family stands high in the colonial records of New 
France. 

While under the British regime Lower Canada bas few family names 
more honored in lucal history, whether as seigne urs, as statesmen, or as 
patriotic Canadians in the long combat for that constitutional freedom 
which now prevails—meanwhile, steadfast in fealty to the Catholic Church. 

The ancestor of tre Detroit branch of this family appears to have 
settled on the strait during the administration of Gov. Boishebert, about 
1730. 

The original Beaubien grant of land fronting on the strait, extended 
noith about three miles, the present line of Beaubien street being near its 
western boundary, and extending east to about the middle of the square 
between St. Antvine and Hastings streets. 

The father of the last Antoine, the subject of the present no:ice, occu- 
pied this grant early in the present century, when, after the fire which 
destroyed Detroit in 1805 the plan of the new city was outlined. 
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Jefferson avenue aud parallel lines of streets were opened through his 
meadows and orchards despite his opposition. So distinguished a Catholic 
was this old seigneur that after his death his mortal remains, inclosed in 
a leaden coffin, were laid to rest in the crypt under Sts. Anne’s. 

Monique Labadie, wife of the last of the old Franco-American pro- 
prieturs of this name, Antoine Beaubien, had been identified with the 
education of her sex from a very early epoch in the history of Detroit. 

It was in 1802 that the apostle of education in Detroit, under Amer- 
ican rule, the Very Reverend Gabriel Richard, whose practical ideas were 
far in advance of the times he lived in, having previously established a 
primary school for the younger children and an academy for the higher 
education of young men, decided to provide equal facilities for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of his parishioners. 

There was no religious Order of ladies nearer than Montreal; but in 
the year above mentioned he selected from leading families four young 
ladies, who were instructed by himself and Father Dilhet, his assistant, 
and fully prepared as teachers to have charge of a young ladies’ academy 
where the higher branches would be taught by the accomplished ladies 
selected for this purpose. TLe four thus honored were Angelique Campau, 
Monique Labadie, Elizibeth Williams, and Elizabeth Lyon. 

The academy was formally opened for pupils under the direction of 
these ladies, each of whom had a special department, and it was success- 
fully conducted until its premises were laid in ashes during the great fire 


which destroyed Detroit in June 105. 
In the annals of the history of education in the Western Staces, tbe 


opening of this academy in Detroit, nearly a century ago, under the cir- 
cumstances stated above, and supplied as it was with teachers selected 
from the creme de la creme of distinguished families in this old Catholic 
city, there is probably no more interesting chapter to be found. 

Neither Angelique Campau, Elizabeth Williams, or Elizibeth Lyon 


ever married. 
Monique Labadie, however, coming from a family celebrated, even to 


the present day, for the beauty and charms of its feminine branches won 
the heart of the opulent proprietor, Antoine Beaubiex. 

Antoine and Monique Beaubien had no children, but from their ample 
means they provided in a liberal manner for such of their young relatives 
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as had insufficient provision for support, or for such orphan children a 
from time to time were selected for education and establishment in life, 
For many years Miss Williams and Miss Lyon, associates of Monique in 
1802, conducted a free school for girls, the expense of which was borne 
exclusively by Madam Monique Beaubien. 

In 1840 the German Catholics of Detroit, being greatly in need of a 
charch, decided to build one. Antoine and Monique Beaubien donated 
the quarter square on Monroe avenue and St, Antoine street, on which 
now stands one of the finest churches in the city. 

Some years later, Bishop Lefevere decided to build a hospital for the 
Sisters of Charity, and a site on Clinton avenue. on the *‘ Beaubien farm,”’ 
as it was called, was donated by Antoine and Monique Beaubien. 

On this site was built the original St. Mary’s Hospital, in which in 
1853, the eminent priest and first pastor of t':e Cathedrad of SS. Peter and 
Paul, Rev. St. Michael E. E. Shawe died from accidental injuries ; and in 
which institution, 16 years later, March 4, 1869, the venerable Bishop 
Lefevere, after 28 years of apostolic labor, laid down his episcopal attrib- 
utes to prepare for his exit to eternity. 

The original hospital which had been made memorable by the passing 
of the two distinguished churchmen mentioned, has, in time, become an 
outbuilding of the spacious edifice of the present day, known as St. Mary’s 
Hospital of Detroit; managed by the same order of holy women whose 
predecessors were its founders. 


Meanwhile Antoine Beaubien had lived a quiet life. He was a good, 
a pious, and an unambitious Christian gentleman. 

He differed essentially from the average men of his race and sphere in 
life, for he was neither fond of horses nor of duck shooting ; neither did 
he fancy the gaities of life in social intercourse, so agreeable to people of 
his position, of his race, and of his kindred associates. 

Having no mental strain, and disliking any special, physical exercise, 
or ‘* constitutional stimuJant,’? he allowed the years to glide along and 
with the possible inheritance of the caduceous effects of consanguinous 
descent, he became in most respects an old man in mind and body while 
yet his wife was in the very prime of womanly vigor and of intelligence. 
So, upon Monique Beaubein devolved the direction and fiscal manage- 
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ment of the million of capital represented in the landed estate of the 
** Beaubien farm.”’ 

In the meantime it had been determined to establish a convent and 
academy of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart ir Detroit. 

The Reverend Mothers Hardy.and Jones of the Manhattanville house 
at New York, came to Detroit and located the convent on Jefferson avenue 
west of Elmwood avenue, on a tract of 200 feet front on which was a brick 
residence. The site extended north to the present line of Waterlvo street, 

The residence was prepared for the use of the nuns and for academical 
requirements. This was the nucleus of the establishment of the Ladies 
of the Sacred Heart about 50 years ago in Detroit. 

The institution at Manhattanville made all the advance of funds 
requisite for the founding of the conventual and educational branch. 

The Order of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart, originating as it did 
among the aristocratic ladies in France, having a special mission at its 
founding to teach the daughters of the higher classes, was very largely 
composed 50 years ago, in this country of French ladies, women of the 
most charming manners and highly accomplished, whose presence might 
honor the most exclusive salons in the Faubourg St. Germain. The 
language of the convents was French ; most of the nuns were French ; 
and although established in the chief cities of America, the institations 
of the Order, at the time stated, werein their internal regime, French in 
customs, in Language, in the observance of special feasts and in their 
dictary regulations, while they were closely affiliated with their maternal 
head in France. 

All that related to French life, to the language, and to the religious 
customs, as evidenced by the rule of the newly established convent in 
Detroit, was most agreeable to Monique Beaubien, and she became deeply 
interested ia the welfare of the Sacred Heart establishment in Detroit. 

It is due, however, to the memory of the. Reverend Mothers Hardy 
and Jones, but especially to the former, who at the time were among the 
most distinguished of the ladies of their Order in America, and who were 
the founders of the Detroit institution, to say that gifted as they were 
with much of the charming qualities of their Gallic associates, they were 
about as sharp witted Ameriean women as could be found in the country. 

In 1854 Madam Monique Beaubien intimated to the Ladies of the 
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Sacret Heart her intention to endow the Order with sufficient means for 
the erection of a convent and academy in Detroit on such a scale as would 
be in keeping with the high standing of the Order in Europe and America, 
and commensurate with the future requirements of education in Detroit. 

Reverend Mothers Hardy and Jones 300n after came to Detroit and 
conferred with M'dame Monique Beaubein. 

The intention of the latter as explained, was to make ever to the Order 
the half square on which at the time was standing the Beaubien home- 
stead, as a site for a convent and academy, and to provide the means 
requisite for the building and equipment of the institution, Madam Mon- 
ique proposeé further to donate 30 acres of unoccupied city Jots on the 
‘* Beaubien farm,’’ north of Gratiot avenue, from the sale of which, ample 
funds would be provided for the erection and the endowment of the con- 
vent and academy of the Sacred Heart in Detroit. 

This generous gift, however, was to be subject to certain conditions, 
which were to be specified in the deed from the benefactors. 

Madame Monique Beaubien, who, for half a century had contributed 
from her intelligent mind, and from her available means toward the edu- 
cation of her sex, had intended, by her magnificent proj-ct, to eadow the 
Order of the Sacred Heart in such a manner as to insure the perpetuation 
uf her educational work, so long as there could be found beneficiaries of 
the kind she deemed particularly desirable. 

The deed which was to convey the property to the Order of the Sacred 
Heart in Detroit, was prepared ucder the direction of Madam Beaubien. 

In it were certain conditions providing for the joint occupancy by 
Antoine and Monique Beaubien of the homestead on Jefierson avenue, and 
on the death of either, a life income to the surviyor of $509 per annum, to 
be paid by the beneficiary—the latter was to support and educate a stated 
number of orphan girls of Franco—American lineage; the rules for 
the selection of these orphans was prescribed in a manner indicating the 
thorough business methods of Madam Monique. 

The deed conveying real estate in a prominent locality in Detroit, esti- 


mated at a conservative valuation to be worth $200,000, was submitted by 
Reverend Mother Hardy, to Mr. Glover, ot New York, at the time the 
legal adviser of the Order of the Sacred Heart, and by him to Charles 
O’Conor as counsel. 
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By their advice, Reverend Mother Hardy returned the deed to Madam 
Monique Beaubien as unacceptable, for the reason that litigation might 
always be anticipated on the part of the numerous heirs of Antoine Beau- 
bien, for alleged failure ef the legal requirements contained in the deed. 
It was further intimated to Madam Monique, by Rev. Mother Bardy, that 
while her order was most anxious to become a beneficiary, the order could 
not accept ber benefaction under such a deed. So far as the $500 annuity 
was concerned in connecticn with the homestead, that could be easily 
arranged, without any mention in the deed, by legal documents on the part 
of the Order. But so much of the conditions as related to the education 
and maintenance of young girls as was specified in the deed rendered the 
future tenure of the p-operty merely a question for courts to decide upon. 

But Madam Beaubien was assured that the Order of the Sacred Heart 
fully appreciating her intentions, would faithfully carry them into effect 
while they held a corporate existence in Detroit, without legal stipulation, 
as her beneficiary ; if therefor a fee—simple of the property was given, the 
Order, being fully responsible, would execute a document for the payment 
of the $500 annuity, and pledge its word and honor to perform the remain- 
ing conditions. 

This decision was unsatisfactory to Madam Beaubien. She was at the 
time, about 70 years old, but fully competent to manage the great landed 
estate she virtually controlled. 

According to her ideas of business methods, it seemed unsafe to hazard 
the accomplishment of her cherished intentions in the future on a verbal 
promise. 

Another deed was prepared, executed and submitted. It contained 
modified conditions to be performed by the grantee ; still they were condi- 
tions ; and this deed was returned for the reasons before explained. 

Here the project rested for a time, Finally, Madame Beaubien, after 
reflection, decided to execute a deed without: conditions, conveying for a 
nominal consideration the valuable property mentioned, to the Reverend 
Mothers Hardy and Jones, accepting their bond for the payment of $500 
per annum on the conditions heretofore mentioned, and the verbal! promise 
of the Order of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart in Detroit, to maintain and 
educate a certain number of Franco-American girls, as originally intended. 
Soon after these events the useful and Christian life of Madam Monique 
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Beaubien was ended. How well she and her busband had profited by the 
possession of great wealth to carry out and to perform other and unknown 
works of benevolence and of religious promotion will never be known. 

Antoine Beaubien survived his wife a number of years, The convent 
and academy of the Sacred Heart was soon after removed to the Beaubien 
homestead. 

The property on Jefferson avenue neat Elmwood avenue, the orjginal 
local of the order in Detroit, was sold advantageously ; as was also, the 30 
acres of unoccupied lots donated by Madam Beaubien and her husband, to 
provide the means for her endowment. 

It was not, however, until 1861 that the corner stone of the present 
convent and academy of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart was laid and some 
years later before it was formally occupied. 

Since this event it has, in one way or another, been connected with the 
social life of many estimable families in Detroit; while its memories con- 
nect aboutequally with agreeableand sorrowful emotions. But the chaplet 
which memorizes the many charming end holy women who have been iden. 
tified with this institution should have for its beginning and its end the 
name of Monique Labadie Beaubien. 





Bishop Brute’s Account of His Confirma- 
tion Visitation to Washington 
and New Albany, Ind., 1838. 


VINCENNES, May 28th, 1838. 


I lately went to Washington and St. Peter’s to give Confirmation; 
then on 80 miles farther to the Knobs, a most beautiful hilly country, to 
give also Confirmation, but landed at one mile and a half, I bad to cross a 
creek, to cross twice on foot, and lo, a good stout Irishman took me twice 
across on his shoulders, and returned for Rev. Mr. Shaw, who was with me 
and for a smaller man, his friend, who was ready to wade. No. no, wait 
also and he carried him; all heart at it, he delighted in his living. ferry- 
like charity. I found Rev. Mr. Neyron waiting for me to confirm 63 
persons and a poor Protestant family that he has received in the Church, 
I had the grandmother, 82, lively as Mrs. Cowan; ber daughter and her 
grandaughter to confirm, the three generations in one. I then visiied 
Madison, saw there the father and mother of Sister Euphemia who served 
mv Mass the three days I was there. Then Miss Geyer with her tackat of 
First Communion signed by Sister Jane, but lo, [ think I wrote it to you 
—so much for memory. Then coming to New Albany, I confirmed 34 
there ; some of Mrs. Richardson’s children who lived near or in Frederick 
in the time of Father Dubois; Mr. Hickey may have known him. 

t Smmon, Br. oF VINCENNES, 
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Bishop Brate’s Account of Religion at 
Emmnittsburg, Md. 





EMMITTSBURG, 1823. 


Emmettsburg was a wood in 1786, when the Hughes came, The house 
of Mr. Jennings was the first built,—not the present brick house, but a 
small log-house, now a back building. 

The Church was built in 1793. The land was belonging originally to 
Mr. Carroll, of Annapolis, and called Carroll-burgh, being in two parts, 
one lower in Maryland, one upper, in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Dubois bought the first land of the Seminary, the 28 April, 1807 ; 
the plantation of Mr. Arnold Elder, in August, 1808. The Seminary of 
Pigeon Hill, begun by Mr. Nagot, in 1806, was transferred to Mount St. 
Mary’s, after Easter, 1809. Sixteen young men were sent to the care of 
Mr. Dubois, and lodged first at the of Mr. Arnold Elder. Possession of 
his land, bought in 1803, was taken in April 1809. In March, that year, 
1809, the land for the Sisters had been bought with the money given by 
Mr. Cooper. 

The meeting for giving a name to the town was held at Oklesmith’s 
farm. Some were for Carroll-town, some for Emmitts, which prevailed. 
It was about 1786. 

The line of Pennsylvania runs about three quarter of a mile straight 
north of Emmettsburg, on Gettysburg’s road, but north-west much nearer. 
It passes through free George Suivally’s house. Choniker still in Mary- 
land, and Mr. Little; but Patterson in Pennaylvania. 

The mills of Mr. McDevitt, on Tom’s Creek, near the turnpike, are in 
Pennsylvania. 

The boundary of the congregation is determined on the side of Taney- 
town, by the Monocacy, and on the Mountain side by Tom’s Creek, 
although this limit ie rather indefinite. On the Pennsylvania side, nothing 
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has been precisely determined, the Catholics from Gettysburg, and even 


those from Millerstown, six miles to the west, are divided; the majority 
go to Conewago, or to the Mountain. The Church to the west of Millers- 
town is served from Conewago. 

Retween Emmettsburg and Waynesboro, there is no decreed limit. A% 


to Mount St. Mary’s the line of separation is very uncertain. Mr. Dubois 
allots to the Mountain the farm of Mr. Brooks towards the Monocacy 
scarcely a mile on the Baltimore road; then Tom’s Creek by Troxell’s 
mill ; the bridge on the road going t» the Sisters’. The brick house on the 
Mountain corner projecting towards Emmettsburg; then the lane leading 
to the Hagerstown road. This limit leaves but a small portion of territory 
in Maryland to the Emmettsburg congregation. Nevertheless on the 
mountain to the west, is comprises the Catholics from what is called Har- 
baugh’s Valley. The Gordon family, eleven miles southwest of Emmetts- 
burg ; and equally as far west of the mountain, are the most remote places 
served from Emmettshurg ; but places nearer, from Waynesbory. 

There is nothing in fact which forms a natural limit. 

I have proposed, as being nearest to the mark, the road from Mr. Ferris 
to the Monocacy, and that of the brick house to Harbaugh’s Valley. 

The Congregation is composed of Americans, Irish, and Germaus, 
besides colored persons, both slave and free. Half of the town is Catholic, 
the rest is chiefly Presbyterian and Lutheran ; the latter have a resident 
minister in the town who preaches alternately in English, and in German 
The church with the tower belongs tothem. The Presbyterians have thcir 
meeting about half a mile to the north; their minister, Mr. Greer does not 


live in the town. 

Theie are also some Episcopalians. Dr. Moore is a Quaker. They 
follow principally the Presbyterians. One of their trustees is an Irish 
apostate. 

Sometimes other preachers pass through. They preach in these 
churches, or in Protestant school—houses. 

There is a Methodist preacher near; about two miles from Tom's 


Creek, where there is a little village named after him Moran Town. He 
holds his meetings, classes, etc., at his house on Sundays, and Wednes- 
days. I believe there are very few Methodists in the town. 

The meetings, and preaching of Presbyterians are held in the fields ; 
Catholics some times attend them. 
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The town numbers about seven hundred inhabitants. There are four 
principal taverns and perhaps seven or eight tippling shops under the sign : 
** Liquors and fruits.’? But besides these, the principal groceries, and dry 
goods stores, of which there are six, quite considerable, sell drams and 
whiskey to any one coming, particularly to their Customers, 

There are four doctors, Dr. Hannon and his young brother, or brother- 
in-law, Dr. Moore and Dr. Shorb. Many persons go to Taneytown to Mr. 
Grub the Lutheran minister, and to ancther quack, equally renowned, who 
Sometimes also makes visits here. 

We have neither a library, nor a printing press. The various stores 
have only an assortment of prayer books, and some elementary books 
for schools, of which there are principally two, one Catholic, the other 
Protestant, with their brick school house ; one or two school mistresses for 
the smaller childien, and the extern school of the Sisters, which affords 
the greatest means of instruction, of piety, and of succor, for in this month 
of April, they give dinner to twenty-three children, many of whom carry 


what is left to their parents. 
There are many poor families and poor widows at Emmettsburg. This 


may in general, be attributed to the misfortunes of the times, for it seems 
to me that as a general thing, we cannot complain of disorder. The taverns 
are very quiet places. The remarkable days, namely, Election, Washing: 
ton’s birth day, Reviewday, St. Patrick’s day and Christmas, pass off very 
quiety and soberly, especiallp of late years; particularly last Christmas, 
and New Year’s day. [ have deen told many times with an honorable 
complacency and satisfact, that not one person had been found intoxicated. 
This may be an exaggeration, but the case is generally true. Last St. 
Patrick’s day passed in the same manner. 

There is an evidence of regularity, of union, and mutual cordiality 
which has been remarked from abroad. There is a great deal of religious 
opposition, and of interest among individuals; also frequent law-suits, 
warranis, and sales, going to court, etc., occasioned by poverty, debts, 
rent, etc. But, it seems to me, that these meetings are mutually attended, 
and justice is rendered without ill feeling. The stings of pride, indiscreet 
words, and uafavorable reports exist often enough, but probably they are 
less violent, and are more easily remedied than in many other places. It 
may be said of the poor Protestants, that in the mists of their errors, there 














RELIGION IN EMMITTSBURG. 


is a fund of religion, and of principle, at Emmettsburg. 
The Pastors of Emmettsburg, have been as follows: 


Rev. Mr. Ryan, in 1793—originally from Frederick. 
Rev. Mr. Dubois, in connection with the Mountain. 





Rev. Mr. Dubamel, 1809, or until his death, Feb. 6, 1818, 
Rev. Mr. Hickey, 1818 until June 22, 


Rev. Mr. Du 


bois, 1818, June, July, middle of August. 


Rev. Mr. Bruté, 1818, middle of August to the middle of September. 

Rev, Mr. Cooper, 1818, September until June. 1819. 

Rev. Mr. Bruté, 1818, from June until now, 1823; (M. Randanne, 
some weeks in 1818.) 


_ The register commences by some items of the year 1812, the result 
gives : 
1813— 5 baptisms— 4 deaths— 2 marriages, 
1814—13 - ” 
1815—17 ie 9 i 2 os 
1816—19 “3 5 * ” 
1817-11 * 4 « . * 


The register 


has been more exactly kept since. 
1818—33 baptisms— 4 deaths— 1 marriage. 


1819—24 - = 3 ” 
1820-38 * _- 5 ° 
1821-52 ** i. * 5 " 
In October, 1821, I counted once thirty-four tomb stones, the most 


ancient of which is 1795, Mr. Jenkins, first husband of Mrs. Jas. Hughes. 
I then counted one hundred and thirty-six graves of adults, and of 
children ; many are already levelled. 


The account 


of the Paschal Communions from 1817, is as follows : 


1717 by Mr. Duhamel, 190. 
1818 ** Mr. Hickey, I91. 
1819 ** Mr. Cooper, 225. 
1820 ** Mr. Bruté, 252. 
1821 
1822 
1823 





‘© Mr. Bruté, 253. 
** Mr, Bruté, 236. 
‘© Mr. Bruté, 264 to the fifth Sunday. 
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In adding the delinquents, some go to Conewago, etc. There may be 
three hundred communicants. The young people and negroes put off, 


would make three hundred and fifty. 
(1829 Mr, Hickey has about three hundred.) 


A list of the congregation in 1818 gives me two hundred and seventeen 
names; eighty-seven men, one hundred and seven women, and twenty- 
three negroes. This list is doubtless incomplete ; nevertheless, such is the 
rapid change made in the congregation by death, departure, marriage, etc., 
that fifty-nine of these two hundred and seventeen were no longer members 


of the congregation in 1823—five years! 
Another fact of the same nature occurred in 1821, I examined the 


status of the congregation of the last year 1820. Of the two hundred and 
fifty-two Paschal communicants, forty six persons were no longer there ; 
nearly one-fifth during the year. That is to say, eleven deaths, fifteen 
gone over the mountain to live, to seek work, and twenty-one to the back- 
woods, to Baltimore, Philadelphia, etc. 

The larger proportion of the songregation is composed of the country 
farmers, their families and their hands. That of the town, of merchants 
and artisans of various kinds; hatters, carpenters, tailors, etc; some 
widows and their families. This is a numerous and unhappy class. Widow 
Gildea, —Rowe,—Boyie, and Mintey. 

Widow Barry is doing well, etc. 

There are some saw mills and grist mills, also tanneries, some hat- 
teries, which all constitute the trade, There is also a paper mill, (Mr. 


Obermeyer. ) 

Of the forty-three negroes who made their Easter, I counted seventeen 
free, among the Catholics ; fifteen among Protestants—leaving twenty-six 
Slaves. 

In 1818, when the suppression of the Seminary was in contemplation, 


they made a calculation ip the town of the property acquired in the neigh- 
borhood by Catholic families during the preceding five or six years, and 
they found a result of $366,000 which statement, instead of being exag- 


gerated, rather fell below the amount, for the next day it was declared that 
much bad been omitted and that the capital Lad risen to $400,000. 


While Mr. Waters kept the principal tavern (1821) he estimated tho 
jearly increase of capital for the two houses of the Mountain and St. 
Joseph’s to amount to $20,000. 
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At this epoch, they formed at Emmettsburg a kind of subscription of 
7000 to lend to Mr. Dubois without interest, three persons subscribing 


$1500. 
There is less prosperity at this time I believe ; nevertheless, I see two 


brick houses built this year. 
The Confirmations of 1818 were : 


September 23d, at the Mountain, 94. 

September 24th, at the Sisters’ | besides two yesterday,) 15. 

September 25th, at Emmettsburg, 74. 

Total 183. In 1823, 103. 

The Archbisbop arrived on the 21, and left on the 26. 

In 1812—The last Confirmation by Archbishop Carroll took place, at 
the Sisters’, October 7th, and at the Mountain, on the 8th.; arrived from 
Frederick on the 5th, he did not return until the 12tb, on account of a 
heavy cold. 

He conferred the tonsure, at the Mountain Church, October 8, 1812 
(ten years and a half ago) on seven subjects. 

John Delany—dead. 

Wm. Byrne, priest, keeps school for Bishop Flaget. Francis Grand- 
champs, returned to the Islands, secular— 

George Elder, priest, president of Bardstown college. 

Alexis Elder, priest now, Sulpician. Ges. Boarman, returned to the 
world, and, Clauzel, I believe, dead. 

In 1818, Mr. Anduze was the first person permitted by the Archbishop, 
to study theology here, for two years. 

May 4, 1823, confirmed of the Mountain Congregation, 64—College, 
30, Total—94. 

May 5, at Emmettsburg, 104. May 6, at the Sisters, 32. Total—230. 

May 8, at Taneytown, and about 20 at Winchester. * 

In 1813, the 17th of September, Mr. Dubois held an assembly of the 
congregation at Emmettsburg for the purpose of deliberating on the pro- 
priety of having incorporated trustees. He dismissed the assembly, until 
he should receive orders from the Archbishop. Mgr. Carroll said to give 
up rather that which was donated. I believe it was the house of the brother 
of Mr. Hughes, opposite the Church. Since the departure of the mother, 
* Formerly Westminster was sometimes called Winchester. 
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this year, 1823, the trustees have taken possession of it, without any legal 
claim, but relying on the piety of the Hughes family, who in fact allowed 
it to be rented by them at $30 a year to the sexton. It is remarkable that 
the other house came from the Hughes, at least, from the first husband of 
Mrs. James Hughes. It should never be forgotten that the Hughes of 
Emmettsburg were among the principal founders of the Church. Besides 
these two houses, a third was left by Mr. McCormack, (doubtful ) 

Mr, Dabois was charged with the parish of Emmettsburg when think- 
ing in 1809 about commenciag the Sisterhood, and the Seminary. Mr. 
Duhamel who attended Hagerstown, came to live with him, and took charge 
of it. It was, however, always understood that Mr. Dubois was stil} the 
chief pastor of Emmettsburg, destined to remain attached to the estab- 
lishment which St. Sulpice had formed there. 

However, Archbishep Carroll did not always seem to relish the title of 
first pastor, and in a letter to Mr. Duhamel, 1n 1813,I believe he com- 
plained of this state of things, and said that it was his intention to deprive 
Mr. Dubois of this sinecure title and that Mr. Duhamel should be the true 


pastor. 
Things, nevertheless, continued on the same footing, with the excep- 


tion of a year in which Mr. Cooper served the Church, but he appears to 
have been purely and simply a pastor without any other dependence thao 


on the Archbishop. 
Now, Mr. Bruté, attends Emmettsburg as also Mr. Hickey who does 


so for the Seminary, being first sent by him, so he can be recalled ard an- 
other appointed in his place by Mr. Dubois. But when Mr. Cooper left, 
the Archbishop proposed to send Mr. O’Brien, on the same conditions, 

Nothing has been definitely arranged. Mr. Dubois reserve: to himself 
all the temporal administration, calls the assemblies, and presides, even in 
the absence of Mr. Bruté, his vicar, and regulates without him whatever 
seems useful. The trustees appeal to him and generally refer their obser- 
vations, petitions, or complaints directly to him. 

The trouble is, that Mr. Dubois has too much on hand, to attend to 
temporalities, and his vicar has not sufficient authority to administer them. 
On the other hand, Emmettsburg could with difficulty support a priest, 
unless he be animated by a zeal and energy which the comfortable manner 
in which they are now provided for, does not dispose them. 
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I dare form an opinion. I only believe it well to examine whether it 
would not be useful to Emmettsburg and to the Seminary to have there a 
local pastor, confiding to him more particularly Millerstown and Gettys- 
burg, separating Conewago; but, German would be needed for the last 
mentioned, and this would be a great inconvenience at least for some years. 

1t is necessary to remark that Mr, Duhamel held subscriptions in money 
and in kind, from the Mountain, as well as from Emmettsburg. The rent 
of the pews in the hand cf trustees amounts this year 1823 to—it was in 
a the beginring—it was raised to—in 1816 when—The Sunday collection is 
made only once a year. The poor box might contain four to five dollars, 
but I don’t know why, but there has not been put into it a single cent, not 
one for nearly three months. 

The Sisters have charge of the Sacristy Mr. Dubois has already wished 
twice to withdraw them. 

The brick Schoolhouse belongs to the congregation. 

The orlginal subscription for building the church was made in 1793. 
It is still with the collectors—a good part was never paid. It amounted to 
—Archbistop Carroll £5. More than $500 subscription, perhaps have 
never been paid to the priest. Every year a large portion remains unpaid. 

The congregation commenced to furnish, in union with the Sisters, a 
horse in 1820. On Sunday, when the priest is at Emmettsburg, Mr. Grover 
takes care of it. 

The priest constantly lodged at the house of Mr. James Hughes, except 
Mr. Cooper who remained in the town, first at the house of Mr. Rodford, 
then at Mr. Grover’s. Asa general thing, very little is given for Masses, 
Mrs. Williams excepted ; the whole amount probably is not $20 a year. 

Nothing for baptisms, nothing for burials, and although it is decreed, 
that the priest should have $2 for a marriage, the $2 are not always paid. 
The church and tbe cemetery are upon two lots given by James and Joe 
Hughes—brothers. 
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Bishop Brute’s Visitation of Chicago in 
1838. 





[Extract from Letter to Mother Rose, Emmittsburg, Md.) 


St. Rosg's Day, Aug. 30, 1838. 

Chicago, one hundred and fifty miles north of Vincennes on the Lake 
Michigan, southwest corner ; a city of seven, or eight thousand,— largest 
in the diocese. Alas! so small a wooden church where I have just cele- 
brated the Divine Sacrific, though we have near a thousand Catholics, they 
tell me ;—one priest, Mr. O’Meara,—1 had a second, Mr. Schofer, our Lord 
recalled him to Heaven, I hope. 

Alrived yesterday night from the line of the works of the Illinois 
canal. I will spend till Sunday here planning and devising for my succes- 
sors. Alas, so little of genius at plans !—unless our Lord Himself pity 
such an immense “‘ avenir,”’? that I know not how to begin well ! 

I dream of Sisters here!—but how so? Col. Beaubieu offers lots, etc. 
Very well !—but Sisters ? 

A small wooden church, not sufficient for the fourth part on Sunday ; 
and yet most, (as usual,) of our Catholics are of the poorest; and the few 
better off, (as usual too, in-‘our West,) so eagerly busy at the great busi- 
ness of this West, growing rich, richer, richest ;—too little ready, when 
the taik is only of lots, interest and estate in Heaven ; or of placing in its 
Bank on earth, by the hands of the Church, and that poor Bishop, the 
cashier of said Bank, in this part cf the world, who could sign the bills of 
millions of eternal acquittal, etc., etc. Well, Mother! tell me how I will 
sueceed to spirit our busy Chicago to build a good, large brick Church. 
Anotber man,—yes, some proper man, might succeed, not this unworthy 


Simon. 

But enough! I must go to meet Mr, O'Meara, and devise plans. [ 
would take more pleasure to speak of the shanties where I have lived, and 
have done some duty these few days past ; but now I am in the city, and 
owe myself as well to the city as to the shanties. 

Pray for your old father,—and also good Superior with you. Be all 
blessed. t Smion G., Be. of VINCENNES. 


—> 
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VISIT OF THE DIOCESE OF LOUISIANA. 


AN ACCOUNT 


OF THE 


: VISIT OF THE DIOCESE OF LOUISIANA, 


{ AND IN PARTICULAR OF 


t NEW ORLEANS, 


By the Most Ulustrious 


Don Luis Penalver y Cardenas, 


THE FIRST BISHOP. 
Done in the presence of the Notary, 
Don Jose Maria de Rivas, 


His private and official Secretary. 





J. M. J. 


YEAR OF |). C., 1798. 


In the City of New Orleans, on the twenty-ninth day of July, one 
thousand seven hundred aud ninety-five, the Most Illustrious Doctor Don 
Luis Penalver y Cardenas, Bichop of Louisiana and the Floridas, with the 
fh, approbation of His Majesty, declared: that on the twenty-fourth of the 
present month he took possession of this Episcopal see, to which divine 
| Providence, by the ministry of our Lord and King, has been pleased to 
call him, and without any loss of time or being diverted to matters foreign 
to his ministry, he at once turned his eyes upon his numerous flock scat- 
tered over extensive fleldsand greatly in need of [spiritua'| aids on account 
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of the difference of temper, character, and customs, as aroyal mandate 
issued from Aranjuez, on the twenty-fourth of January of this same year 
explains, and having no other guide learn what means are to be employed 
for their spiritual benefit except the holy visit of the diocese as commanded 
by the sacred councils in conformity with the unanimous opinion of the 
Father, has determined to open it [the visit] on the second Sunday of next 
Avgust, and to promote its success, His Lordship felt obliged to com- 
mand, and as far as he can and ought he does hereby command that on the 
same day shall be published, inter missarum solemnia, the general edict 
which contains the articles that are to be treated of at the Visit, and that 
all the people dwelling in this city, without exception, be convoked to meet 
in the Cathedral at 7 o’clock in the morning, in order that, being informed 
of the points contained in the above-mentioned Edict, they may comply 
with them according to their knowledge and conscience ; and in order that 
no one may allege ignorance, this Act shall be published to-morrow in their 
own holy church during the mass by the present secretary, whom we have 
made the Notary of our visit : and thus His Lordship has provided. Thus 
he has commanded and he affixes his signature, of which I bear witness, 
In my presence. 
Lovis, Bishup of Dr. Jeu. MA. DE RIVAS, 
Louisiana. Secy. 

In the city of New Orleans, the thirtieth of July, one thousand seven 
hundred and ninety-five, I, the undeersigne2 secrtary and notary of visit 
read and published in the holy cathedral church the act that preceeds. To 


which I bear witness. 
Dr, Jeu. MA, DE RIVAS, 


Secy. 
Holy visit of the city of New Orleans the 31st of July, 1795. 
Having seen the above report, let the edict of which the preceeding 
act makes mention be read in the said holy church after the gospel of the 


mass which we will celebrate on the second day oi next month, and [let it 
be] affixed to the doors of the church mentioned so that all may be better 


informed as to its tenor. 


By command of His Lordship. 
Tue BISHOP. Dr. Jeu. MA. DE RIVAS. 
Secy. 
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We, Don Luis Penalver y Cardenas, Bishop of Louisiana and the Flor- 
idas, by the consent of His Majesty, 


To all the Faithful Christians, living, dwelling, being, and breathing in 
this city of New Orleans and its neighborhood, of whatever state, quality, 
or condition, health and the grace of Jesus Christ. 


Be it known to you that the Holy Councils, guided by the Holy Ghost, 
and animated by the spirit of the Fathers, decreed that Prelates should te 
obliged. once a year, and as often besides as should be necessary, to make 
a general visit of their flock, ecclesiastics and seculars, in the churches, 
hospitals, confraternities, and other pious places that are not exempt, di- 
recting their whole attention to the decency of the worship that should be 
offered to the Supreme Being and to the salvation of souls; and as this 
depends ip a great measure on having faithful ministers in the sanctuary 
who give no bad examples in the discharge of their duty, nor ia their cus- 
toms, and avoid scandals; we exhort and require and in virtue of holy 
obedience wecommand that all and singular of you who know or have 
heard any of the particulars that shall hereinafter be mentioned, shall 
come and declare them to us, namely : 


1, If the person in whose charge has been the ecclesiastical jurisdic- 
tion, and the ministers of the court, have acted with zaal, justice, and dis- 
interestedness, have been remiss in correcting public transgressions and in 
applying the penalties and condemnations pronouaced by the former ordi- 
nary. aad have carried out the last wills and testaments. 


2. Ifthey have been extortionate, taken bribes, [made] excessive 
claims, or any from the poor, putting them in prison when they were 
insolvent. 

3. If those that had the care of souls, or their sabstitutes, administer 
punctually the holy sacraments, if any one died without confession, com- 
munion, or extreme unction through their faults, any one without 
baptism, 

4, If they treat their parishioners with charity, give them good ex. 
ample, take excessive fees for ecclesiastical functions. If they visit the 
dying to prepare them, by the administration of the sacraments, fora 
happy passage into eternity. 
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5. If they perform the ecclesiastical functions, frequent the confes- 


sional and the pulpit, teach the Christian Doctrine to the people at least 
on Sundays, and in Advent and Lent. 


6. If the person in whose charge is the greater sacristy |sacristia 
Major] [the sexton| or the performance of the functions that are proper 
and peculiar thereto, assists at the parish and at the administration of the 
sacraments, allows masses to be said by priests without knowing of their 
licenses. If he does not take care of the respect due to the temple, to the 
cleanliness of the altars and of the sacred vessels and ornaments. 


7. If he allows them to be turned to profane and unbecoming uses, 
lends them. If he is properly zealous in regard to the doors of the church 
and the bells, opening the former only by day and ringing the latter with 
moderation, and if through his negligence any objects of value have been 
stolen or any profanation committed, and if the light is always kept burn- 
ing before the Blessed Sacrament. 


8. If they know that any of the ecclesiastics referred to or any others 
whatsoever lead immoral lives, cause troubles bet ween married people, en- 
courage divorces, cause other scandals or disturbances. 


9. If they appear not dressed conformably to their state, hide their 
character and profession, wear secular clothes, carry offensive or defensive 
weapons, dance, escort women by day or by night, or take them out 
riding. 

10. If they carry on business personally, or thro’ a third person, take 
money on interest, keep a gambling house, enter public houses of this char- 
acter, or are partners in them, perform the duties of steward or overseer, 
or any mechanical occupation unbecoming their state. : 


11. If they say the masses with which they are charged, receive 
merchandise in return for them, give receipts secretly, celebrate on porta- 
ble altars, or in their oratories without license, on Easter or other days not 
permitted. 

12, If they have admitted to the sacred mysteries heretics, infidels, 
or such as are publicly excommunicated, thus defiling the holy temple of 
the Lord. 

13. If they obtained their orders or ministry by simoniacal compacts 
and when suspended or excommunicated, or being irregular celebrated 
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the divine offices, witnessed clandestine marriages prohibited by the law, 
or been wi:nasses in important criminal or civil cases wherein they are for- 
bidden to appear. 

14. If any seculars of any state or condition whatsoever publicly live 
in the state of sin, cause trouble between husband and wife ; if the married 
couple do not live together ; if they lead their children into sin by allowing 
improper meetings betw2en them and their acquaintances and slaves, 
especially with women that are married, are relatives, or are of a different 
faith. 


15. If there are public or disguised usurers and extortioners, who sell 
dearer because on credit, lend money on objects, receiving or more 
than the quantity collected, sell with the condition by which the vender 
obljges himself to preserve the object which is to be redeemed, put out 
m »ney On interest securing the principal, or if they make other contracts 
condemned by the canons and the laws, 


16. Ifthere are relapsed heretics, who, after having abjured their 


errors, have returned to them, or if any of those that are separated from the 
bosom and communion of the Church make public profession and use of 
their errors, meeting in conventicles. 


17, If there are sorcerers, or superstitious, who enter into explicit or 
implicit compacts, blasphemers of the name of God, his Most Holy Mother 
an his Saints. 


18. If the ex2cutors have not carried out the last wills, particularly 
in regard to masses and pious works. 


19. If any that married elsewhere reside a long time in this city or its 
neighborhood, or those that live with their wives do not well educate their 
children, relatives entering into marriage without dispensation, or without 
the presence of their pastor and of witnesses. 


20. If physicians, contrary to the dispositions of the Coancils and to 
the Apostolical Decree do not warn the sick of their danger that they may 
dispose themselves to receive the holy sacraments, or if after the third day 
of the fever the patient not being willing todo it, they continue to visit 
and prescribe for him. 
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21, Ifany fathers of family, owners of slaves, teachers of children, do 
not teach them the rudiments of faith, or do it from catechisms not ap- 
proved, and give them profane books to read that corrupt their innocence, 


22. If there are any indecencies of men and women in the church, if 
they profane it with immodest dress, feasts, indecent plays, if they violate 
its local immunity and the persons of the ministers, 

23. Finally let them say whether the precept of annual confession and 
communion is obseved, if mass is heard on feast days, if fast is kept in 
lent, the ember days, and the vigils, the abstinence fiom flesh: meat is 
observed on Frida;s, with all else that may give scardal or be contrary to 


religion and good morals. 

We command in virtue of holy obedience that within eight days after 
this edict shall have been published or you shall know of it, you shall 
appear before us and declare to us legally, with and clearness, 
what is known to you, and within thirty days you present to the visitor the 
testamenits that have not been |aiready presented ? executed ?] and the 
pious works with their accounts and vouchers, since the last one approved, 
the terms made use of [in this document] being understood as being pre- 
emptory, and that in case of malice or omission we will proceed as in case 
of rebellion to put into effect this mandate with those means of compulsion 
that are in the competenvy of the summary and privileged judgment of the 


Visit. 

And in order that it may reach the knowledge of all. we issue this 
present [document], which shall be read on Sunday, the 2nd of August 
next, in the holy cathedral church after the Gospel of the Mass, which we 
shall say, a true copy being left affixed to the dvors. Given in the city of 
New Orleans this thirtieth of July, One Thousand Seven Hundred and 


Nirety- Five. 


Before me, 
Louis, Bishop DE Jeu. MA. DE RIVAS, 
of Louisiana. Secy. 


In thecity of New Orleans, August 2d, One Thousand Seven Hundred 
and Ninety-Five. 


























PASTORAL LETTER FROM BISHOP FLAGET. 


From tho original Freach manuscript, presented to the Catholic Archives of America. 
Notre Dame, Ind., by Rt, Rev- Bishop Borgess. 


PASTORAL LETTER 


FROM BISHOF FLAGET TO ALL THE CATHOLICS OF DETRUIT AND 
MICHIGAN TERRITORY. 


Benedict Joseph, by the Grace of God and the Approbation of the Holy 
See, Bishop of Bardstown, to his Qu-operatiors and all the Faithful, 
Health and Benediction ! 


Our VERY DEAR BRETHREN: 

Whatever may be the satisfaction we doubtless have had in your midst, 
in the course of all the missions we have unceasingly given you for more 
than six months ; whatever may be the spiritual harvest you reaped by your 
eagerness in coming to listen to and meditate on the Word of God; our 
mind is filled with a thousand inquietudes concerning the care which we 
have to take te help you to preserve this precious treasure and forever per- 
severe in your happy dispositions. In fact, when we reflect on the corrup- 
tion of nature, the violence of passions, the vicious habits contracted from 
childhood ; on a world fraught with vanity and deceitfulaess which offers 
but festivities and pleasures to inebriate the senses ; on the devil continu- 
ally infuriated to lay snares before you, to seduce yuu and cause your loss; 
do not doubt, O. V. D. B. that these evils and dangers alarm us, and in 
spite of us cast on our mind a sadness which overwhelmed it. 

We fear that you might resemble those flexible trees which in spring 
are covered like the others with leaves and flowers, but a north wind has 
hardly blown when their beauty disappears, the flowers fall on the ground 
before their time, the fruitage smother in its germ and never reaches to 
thet maturity which alone could have rendered it useful and agreeable, 

Shall we not have, in a little while, the sorrow to learn that your 
fervor has cooled, or rather that it is no more alike to those bonfires which 
burn sometimes in our meadows with so great an eclat that one would 
believe that their flames would consummate ali and after a moment are 
extinguished. 

To prevent, as much as lies in our power, such painful and regretable 
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events ; before starting anew, we are going to leave you in writing, regula- 
tions, some of which wil] fix the places which might, in future time, serve 
as centres and become independent parishes, and the others will concern 
your Own persons, enable you to avoid sin and practice virtue. May 
Heaven bless these new efforts of our zeal and never pérmit that we be the 
witness of the calam‘ties we have just anticipated. 


SITES WHERE PARISHES MIGHT BE ESTABLISHED. 


Convinced by a long and sad experience that churches to which lands 
are not annexed at the time of their erection are always poor and unable to 
provide for the needs of their respective priests, and the support of the 
schools if there are any, we flitter ourself that henceforth, no church will 
be established as a parish unless it is provided with 200 acres of lgnd ora 
house which valué would equal or surpass the above mentioned. 

1. After having visited the whole country from the source of the 
Wabash and the lake Miami to the St. Clair River, we believe that the lit- 
tlé town they aré building at the foot of the Rapids orin its sarroundings 
might be selected as a central point and, if they ever erect a church there, 
we give to it the name of St. Vincent de Paul. There existed a number 
of families scattered from Fort Wayne towards the Riviere aux Raisins. 

2. The Church of St. Anthony of’ Padua, situated on the Banks of the 
Riviere aux Raisins, will include until new ones, all the Catholic Establish- 
ments from 15—I8 miles around. 

38. The two banks of the Riviere aux Hurons together with those of the 
Riviere auz l'corses will form a third parish, the centre of which will be near 
the town they are founding and the church they intend to build there- 
shall be under the vocable of Holy Mary. 

4. The two banks of the Red River, asfaras Mill Creek, or the Mill 
River, shall make the fourth division, of which Detroit, where is St. Ann’s 
Church, shall be the centre. 

We will givea particular regulations to St. Joseph Church of the North 
East. 

5. From the Mill River to la Pointe a Guignolet there shall be a fifth 
division, the ventre of which shall be ala Grosse Pointe ; the church they 
will build there shall be under the vocable of St. Peter Apostle. 

6. From la Riviere aux Hurons to the St. Clair River, this shall, for 
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the time being, form the sixth division, of which the Church of St. 
Francis de Sales on the Riviere aux Hurons shall be the central point. 

7. As, in a future time, there will be a church between Lake St, Clair 
and Lake Huron, the inhabitants on the St. Clair River shall be separated 
from the parish on la Riviere aux Hurons and the church they will build 
there, under the vocable of Saint Agnes. 





PARTICULAR REGULATIONS 
For St. JoserH Caurcua, N. E. 


St. Joseph’s Church, N. E., being provided with a fine land, we would 
with pleasure erect it as a pr manent parish, if it were at a suitable and 
sufficient distance, not to be notable injurious to St. Ann’s, which deserves 
special regard for having been, for so long a time, the only church of the 
whole territury, and is to be in future time the Cathedral or mother of all 
the others. 

Wishing, nevertheless, to fulfil promises which we acknowledge frank - 
ly were indiscreet, on our part, because we made them ata time when we 
did not have all the kaowledge we ought to have had of the sites and in- 
habitants of whom some of them do not act with the entire Christian sim- 
plicity desirable. 

We declare: ist. That the Corporation of St. Aun’s Ciurch can 
never tax the inhabitants of the North East unless there has been previ- 
ously a general assembly of the same inhabitants who had deliberately and 
freely consented that such taxes be imposed fora public purpose, well 
known and well determined. 

2d, Though we desire that all the inhumations be made iu St. Ann’s 
Cemetery, however we d) not oppose, in case of necessity, or any other un- 
foreseen event that a few funerals take place in St. Josepli’s Cemetery, but 
we expressly ordain that all services and chanted Masses be celebrated in 
St. Arn’s Church. 

3d. A priest shall go once a month, as nearly as possible, to serve 
St. Joseph’s Church ; we say as nearly a3 possible, bacause the number of 
priests heing very small and the country very extensive, it may happen 
sometimes that this promise will not be fulfilled, and the inhahitants of 
those quarters, generally suspicious, shall have nothing to say. 
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4th. Finally, St. Joseph's Church being but parochial and enclosed 
within the limits of that of St. Ann’s, it is St. Ann’s which is the only par- 
ish and St. Joseph’s Church is tolerated simply to facilitate the exercise of 
the holy ministry. 

If the gentlemen of the N. E. Coast are not satisfied with these arrange- 
ments, if they renew their complaints and murmurs, we declare, at once, 
their church closed forever, in order to terminate fiually scandals which 
have lasted already too long. 

Moreover, «as there is but five or six of the inhabitants of thesame place 
who paid their tithes, we order that the others present themselves either to 
pay this debt, or to take measures concerning it with the Pastor of Saint 
Ann’s before the next visit of the priest. 

Besides, we insist that the regulation we enacted at Loretto, concern- 
ing both the inhabitants of the N. E. and those of the opposite side, be 
carried out, and we confidently trust that there will be no more difficulties 


with respect to the matter. 
{+ Benoit JosEpa, 


Bp. of Bardstown. 
From the Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dama, Ind. 


Archbishop Whitfield to Bishop England 


Notifying him of the Restoration of 
BISHOP CONWELL and the appointment of BISHOP KENRICK 
as Coadjutor. 
From the original document in the Catholic Archives of America, Notre Dame, Ind. 


BALTIMORE, April 29, 1830. 


RigHT KEV’D AND DEAR Sirk: 

Iam requested by the Sacred Congregation of Propaganda to inform 
you and all the Bishops of the Province, 1st, that His Holiness has restored 
to his grace and favor the Bishop of Philadelphia, and forgives his act, 
done last year minus considerata. 2ly, that I have received and forwarded 
the briefs for Dr. Kenrick, appointed Dr. Conwell’s coadjutor and admin- 
istrator of the Diocese of Philadelphia. 
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That the honor, dignity and reputation of Dr. Conwell are consulted— 
the administration to be carried on as if it were spontaneonsly given by Dr. 
Conwell who may solemnly officiate, give confirmation in public or private, 
confer orders on those whom Dr. Kenrick shall approve. 

It would be well to keep secret (but I fear it is already known from 
Washington) that Dr. Kenrick’s administration and jurisdiction derives 
from Propaganda. 

Bishop Conwell in a letter received this morning testifies to me his 
gratefulness, seems pleased—says he will come shortly to converse with me, 

The dispatches, consisting of letters to Drs. Flaget, Conwell and Ken- 
rick and Mr. Matthew, and a letter to me with copies of the letters to Dr. 
Conwell and Kenrick, were dated at Rome, 13 March and received in Bal- 
timore 20th April, although they must have remained in England at least 
Tor8 days. The London Packet-ship that brought them arrived at New 
York in 15 days and 3 hours from Portsmouth, 

On the 18th of April I received another letter from the same Cardinal 
prefect dated 27th of Feb’y—he says my letter, recommending Dr. Con- 
well to the Pope’s benevolence and proposing (sapientes) the plan now 
adopted was gratissima—tbat he would write quam primorum 
the decision (as he has dune) that he had also received the decrees and acts 
of our provincial council and our jvint letters to His Holiness, That 
Propaganda will examine the decrees and acts and he inform me of the 
result. 

The motives mentioned for appointing Dr. Kenrick are that he was 
petitioned for by Dr. Conwell, the Archbp. and all the Bishops, and also 
because he was well known and highly esteemed by the Sacred Congre- 
gation. 

I hope that the above intellegence will be pleasing to you and the rest 
of our Brethern. 

Yesterday I paid to Mr. Maguire (bookseller) five dollars, he is a poor 
man and asked for it frequently, We sent to you according to your order 
3 doz. German Catechisms, for which he was not paid. You will be kind 
enough to enclose to me a U. S. note of five dollars. 








+ JAMES ARP, OF BALTIMORE. 


To Rt. Rey. BisHory ENGLAND, D. D. 
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Will of Rev. Stephen Badin, 1840. 





From the Cathoiic Archives of America, in the Bishop’s Memorial Hall, Notre Dame, Ind. 


{In the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost. 
Amen. I, Stephen Theodore Badin, Roman Catholic Missionary, reflecting 
on the uncertainty of life, and being by God’s goodness of sound mind and 
body, do make and ordain this my last willand testament, hereby revoking 
and annulling all former ones. 

First. 1 give my soul to God, hoping on his mercy through our Lord 
and Saviour, Jesus Christ, his only divine and eternally beloved son, made 
man and crucified for the redemption of mankind. I give my body to the 
earth in faith of its resurrection at the last day. I do moreover charge the 
executors of this, my last will, to provide for me such funeral services de 
Requiem as they would for them selves, according to the practice and faith 
of the Catholic Church. . I wish that my heart be put into a chrystal, pre- 
served by chemical preparation, and sent to and buried at Loretto, by the 
grave of my venerable friend, the Rev. Charles Nerinckx, and I give to 
the said instisution of Loretto one of my portraits, and since it is a holy 
and salutary thought to pray for the dead, I wish to be brought into the 
church before burial, and that the holy mysteries be celebrated prasente 
capore according to the practice of the Holy Catholic Church. 

Secondly. All my just debts and legacies are to bs paid out of the 
ground rents of my lotsin the city of Louisville, until they all be dis- 
charged, and till then no application shall be made of those rents, for the 
purpose or purposes hereinafter mentioned. 

Thirdly. I give and bequeath three hundred dollars, if they survive 
me, to my sister, Madam Chartier Badin, jointly with her old friend Miss 
Habut of Paris, in France, rue des Fossro, St. Bernard, No. 14 or 16. 
liem. As alegacy to my ancient parishioners and numerous friends of any 
denomination. I do hereby charge the executors to cause to be printed one 
hundred thousand copies of a short expo:ition (composed by me) of some 

Protestant misconceptions corrected, to be forwarded to and distributed by 
the Catholic clergymen of the United States, to whose pions memento I 
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beg to be charitably remembered. I give and bequeath to my brother, the 
Very Rev. F. V. Badin, my church vestments and utensils not otherwise 
disposed of ; to the Rev. Mr. Hitsilberger my scrap book which I promis- 
ed him ; to my venerable friend the Rev. Mr. Rigagner of Bordeaux, my 
beviary : to my friend the Hon. John Rowan, asa token of gratitnde and 
affection, the History of the Variations, by Bossuet ; to my friend Rev. 0’ 
Hara, Milner’s End of Controversy ; to the Orphan’s Asylum of St. Vin- 
cent, at Louisville. two hundred bushels each of corn meal and eoal. 
Item. I devise and bequeath to St. Mary’s College herein mentioned, the 
residue of my Real and Personal estate not herein otherwise dispused of, 
particularly my library, papers and manuscripts, also one of my portraits 
to the Orphan’s Asylum of Louisville. 

Fourthly. I have always had at heart to benefit “orphans, and have 
anxiously devised various means to secure forever to that sole object the 
rentals of my two lots in Louisville ; but after all the labors and efforts of 
human ingenuity, the most learned and sincere of my legal friends have 
apprised me that no investiture heretofore devised by my former wills or 
otherwise could be safe to meet my object without a corporation chartered 
by legislative authority ; wherefore I do by these presents, which truly 
contain my last will and testament, hereby revoking all former wills, pro- 
jects and desires whatsoever, bequeath, givs and grant in trust forever to 
the Nazareth Literary and Benevolent Institution, by whatever name it 
may be known in law, incorporated by the legislature of Kentucky. and 
having already an Asylum for orphan girls, in Louisville. where my prop- 
erty is, the whole of the aforesaid town lots numbered forty three (43) and 
forty four (44) never, no never, to be sold or alienated, but to be leased for 
aterm of years not exceeding fifteen, and the whole of the yearly profits 
or rents to be applied faithfully and conscientiously to the sole aid, benefit, 
behalf and education of female orphans of any nation, country or denomi- 
nation, whose numbers shall be proportioned to the increase of said rents, 
and whose educaiion shall be under the iuspection of the Roman Catholic 
Bishops of Bardstown, Cincinnati and Vincennes, or (in their default) of 
the Roman Catholic Archbishop of Baltimore for the time being. But 


should the above named corporation of the charity sisters become extinct, 
or should the property aforesaid, by any unforseen event, revolution, law- 
suit, plea or cause whatscever, pass at any time into other hands, its pro- 
ceeds shall still be applied to the sole purposes for which the present 
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bequest is mad e, and the education of the inmates shall still be subject to 
the superintendence of the said Bishops or Archbishop for the time being, 
who, however, and be it remembered, shall never alienate, sell or permit 
the said property, or any part thereof, to be sold or alienated from the 
above specified purposes. It is not possible that any individual of any par- 
ticular state could have any superior benefit in the tenure of this property. 
wherefore it is not presumable that one will wish to interrupt this inten- 
tion, on the pela of any anterior disposition, which was entirely intended 
for the same benevolent object. 


Fifihly. 1 do freely give and bequeath to the corporation of Saint 
Mary’s College, near Lebanon, in Marion county, Kentucky, one acre of 
ground in the town of Portland, Ky. which I bought of Capt. Wallace, for 
the establishment of a church and school, especially of the poor and or- 
phans, Provided, that the Catholics of Portland and vicinity be allowed to 
build and hence/orth repair on the said town lot, achurch and dwelling, 
for a Catholic clergyman, whenever convenient, the said lot never to be 
alienated from its intended purpoxe. 

Sizthly. Ido hereby give and bequeath forever to the Rt. Rev. Celes- 
tine Guinemer dela Hailandiere, Bishop of Vincennes, in fee simple, seven 
tracts of land, in all Three Hundred and Eighty acres, lying and being in 
the state of Indiana, St. Joseph’s county, on the St. Joseph’s river, con- 
tiguous to the line between the said state and that of Michigan ; of these 
four are eighty acre lots. two of about twenty-five acres each, all bought 
from the United States, and one small lot of five acres, more or less, con- 
tiguous to the above and lying on said river, which I bought last fall of 
Benjaman Bertrand, my intention in the purcbase of the above several 
tracts of land was, to establish some institution beneficial to religion, or the 
education of youth. Provided, however, that said devisee will pay to my 
brother, the Very Rev. F. V. Badin, the sum of one hundred and sixty 
dollars, which I borrowed from him to complete the purchase. 

Sevently. Ido hereby give and bequeath forever to the said corporation 
of St. Mary’s College, three acres of ground lying between the city of 
Louisville and Portland, Kentucky, which I bought from Thomas Carney ; 
on condition (however) that if the said Carney return in the course of one 
year from the date of my death, and pay the said corpuration the sum of 
four hundred and eighty dollars, the price paid by me for the same, the 
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said corporation stall deed back the said three acres to the said Carney 
and apply the said money to the education of a poor hopeful boy in St. 
Mary’s College. 

Hightly. Whereas, in virtue of the will of the late Thomas Howard, 
of Nelson county, Kentucky, tte tenure of his laod known by the name of 
St. Thomas’ Seminary, is vested in me (as being survivor to Bishop Car- 
rol and Rev. Charles Nerinckx, my legal coheirs) and my heirs. 1 do hereby 
devise and bequeath the same to the Rt. Rev. Benedict Joseph Flaget, 
and his coadjutor, the Rt. Rev. Ignatius Guy Chabrat, and the survivors 
of them and the heirs of such survivors forever. 

I hereby constitute and appoint Rev. S. H. Montgomery and Capt. 
James Rudd of Louisville, the exec utors and interpretors of this, my last 
will. I do also authorize them to appoint one or more gentlemen, if ne- 
cessary, as cooperators, substitutes or successors, and so until the comple- 
tion of all the provisions of this my last will, and should a difficulty arise 
at any tim e after the ccmpletion aforesaid, I do, in order to prevent jaw 
suits, sins, scandals and expenses, appoint the Archbishop of Baltimore 
pro. tem. to determine the case or cases, and his award or awards so soon 
as reco rded in any court of the U.§., shall be and remain binding on all 
parties, as much asif the Supreme court of the U.S. had determine the 
case or cases, 

I do also hereby confirm and republish my will of the twenty-first of 
last month, witnessed by B. M. Thomas, Jno. Moore and Arthur Wheatly, 
in so far as it contains any thing over and above the contents hereof, and 
particularly the paragraph commencing with Finally. In testimony 
whereof I have hereunto affixed my hand and seal this first day of August, 
A, D. 1840. at Vincennes to duplicute hereof. 

STEPHEN THEODORE BADIN. | SEAL | 


The above and a duplicate thereof, signed, seal, published and declar- 
ed, by the above named Stephen Theodore Badin, as his last will and tes- 
tament, in the presence of us, who have hereunto subscribed our names 
as witnesses thereto, in the presence of the said testator and of each 


other. 
Bb. M. THomas, 


JNO. Moore, 
Vincennes, August 1, 1840. 
[Presented to Bishop’s Memorial Hall by Rt, Rev. Bp. Maes, D. D.] 





—— 
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THE VALLEY CATHOLIC SCHOOL. 


CHESTER COUNTY, PA. 





As all schools established on Generous Principles have been found 
beneficial to the community at large as well as to individuals, we, the 
subscribers, do engage to pay the several sums annexed to our names at so 
much in the Pound, let the expense be wkat it may to build a convenient 
sc hool-house —— feet by —— feet, in East Whiteland, Chester county, 
situate on the Swedesford road, near the northwest corner of the land of 
John Bartholomew, as per lease may more fully appear, which shall go by 
the name of the Valley Catholic School House, for the education of youth, 
where there shall be tutors provided capable of teaching all the Useful 

Branches which are generally taught in our Modern Schools. 

Article 1. There shall be a President and five Directors who shall be 
elected by the Subscribers of the Building, their heirs or assigns, once in 
Six Montbs, viz: the first Saturday in May and Nov. yearly. Likewise a 
Treasurer and Secretary shall be elected by the same persons and at the 
same time and for the same term of time. 

Article 2. The duties of the President and Directors shall be to in- 
spect into the Police of the school once every month, upon neglect shall 
forfeit one-fourth of a Dollar without some unavoidab’e accident, examine 
Tutors and employ one who shall have a fixed sallary. To draw on the 
Treasurer for such sums of money as is necessary to defray the expense of 
Teachers and other incidental charges as may from time to time accrue, 

Article 3. The duties of the Treasurer shall receive all subscriptions, 
fines, donations ard other property of the school and keep fair accounts of 
his receipts and expenditures. He shall not pay any money but by warrant 
from the President, and in his absence by two Directors, in the body of 
which warrant shall be expressed the use or uses for which the same is 
given, which warrant, with a receipt for the sum therein expressed shall beg 
his security (with a Committee to be form’d from the subscribers) and 
shall pay all orders drawn upon him agreeable to these Rules and Regula- 
tions and not otherwise. 
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Article 4. The duties of Secretary shall be to collect subscriptions, 
donations, fines, &c., and pay them to the Treasurer, and keep fair entries 
of all matters in a book and toacct. at the end of six months with the same 
persons as the Treasurer. 

Article 5. Any person sending their children to sd. school (the sub- 
scribers to the building excepted) baving the consent of the President and 
Directors, or a majority of them, shall pay their subscriptions to the Secre- 
tary for the use of the Founders of sd. school. Any person willing to be- 
come a member to sd. school paying shall be entitled to all privil- 
eges of the Members. 

Whatever child or children breaks and destroys the glass of the win- 
dows, or any other ways abuses the School House, their Father, Mother, 
Guardian, Master or Mistress shall make the same good at their exp2nse, 

Every Denomination and Sect of Christians may be taught in said 
School and the Master teach or instruct them according to their profession, 
as the President and Directors shall direct. 

All members upon their moving from the vicinity of said school shall 
have a right to convey their privilege, with the President and Directors 
approbation, or two-thirds of them, and upon the decease of any member, 
their heirs or assigns shall be entitled to all the emoluments of sd. school 
which sd. member was entitled to. 

The President to have no vote, only when a tie. 

The foregoing Rules aad Regulations shall be taken as the essential 
laws of this school, and no part thereof shall be altered or amended but by 
a concurrence of two-thirds of the subscribers. 

The above is copied from the original document in possession of Mr. 
Julius F. Sachse of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

There is no date given nor any names signed. Itis evidently an origi. 
nal draft of the paper signed by subscribers. The use of the word 
*‘Pounds”’ indicate that the paper was drawn, ‘most probably, prior to 1800, 

as that expression was not in very general use after that year. 

It is to be observed that this school was to be established in a county 
very generally then, and even notedly so now, settled by Quakers, that all 
religions were admitted and the special tenets of each was to be taught by 
the master. 

This projected school was to have been built near the present Warren 
tavern. about seven miles east of D»wningtown, in the Chester Valley, 
and within one mile of the Paoli Massacre Monument. 
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COLONEL JOHN FRANCIS HAMTRAMCK, 


A CATHOLIC SOLDIER OF THE REVOLUTION. 





BY MARTIN. I. J. GRIFFIN. 


When our Revolution began and the American army under General 
Montgomery entered Canada, in the endeavor to hold it in the hope that 
the Canadians would unite in the endeavor for Liberty, the Canadians 
very generally welcomed our forces and cooperated with them until the 
actions of our troops and other influences operating from within, as well 
as the concentration of the British forces to the detriment of the Ameri- 
cans, made the active assistance of the Canadians impossible. 

Among the young Canadians who allied themselves with the A meri- 
cans was John Francis Hamtramck, the son of Charles David Hamtramck 
and Marie Ann Bertin, who were married at Quebec, November 26, 1753. 
He was born August 16, 1756. His father wasa barber and the son of 
David Hamtrenck ard Adele Garnik of Luxembourg, diocese of Treves, 
Germany. (Burton's Cent. Cel. Evac. Detroit, p. 126.) 

With the defeat of General Montgomery the occupation of Canada 
had to be abandoned’ Many Canadian supporters came with the return. 
ing forces. Among these was young Hamtramck who was ‘‘a soldier be- 
fore he was a man.”? Such was his character and ability that on Novem- 
ber 41,1776, he was appointed Captain of 7th Company, in the Fifth 
regiment of New York, commanded by Col. JLewis Dubois. In it he served 
through the Revolution. On January 1. 1782, he was transferred to the 
2nd New York Regiment. He so continued until June 3, 1783. 

After the war he was, on April 12, 1785, appointed Captain in the U. 
S. Infantry Regiment. With tne army under Generals St. Clair, Wayne 
and Harmer, he was sent against the Indians who, in the Territory north- 
west of the Ohio, were committing depredations instigated, it was charged, 
by British influences. England still held North-western posts at Detroit 
and other points, 

Hamtramck was at Fort Pitt in the command of Col. Harmer who, on 
July 12, 1786, wrote the Secretary of War that he had detatched Captain 
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Hamtramck with 160 men to take position at Mingo Bottom and to remove 
intruders from the public lands. 

Hamtramck took position at Morristown, below Mingo Bottom and 
there gave protection to the geographers and surveyors as well as to remov- 
ing intruders. 

On October 20, 1786, he was promoted to Major. 

On May 14, 1787, Gen. Harmer wrote the Sec.etary of War that Ham- 
tramck had destroyed twelve cabins erected by intruders, ‘‘fellow3 who 
wish to live under no government.”’ 

On June 7th Harmer left Fort Harmer with Hamtramck to go to the 
Rapids of the Ohio, where 349 men were stationed. Two months later 
Harmer sent Hamtramck withten men to conduct the fleet to the mouth of 
the Wabash and then to ascend the river to Post Vincennes, where Har- 
mer arrived on the 17th of July and next dav sent a sergeant and twenty 
men to meet Hamtramck and ‘‘to lighten the fleet,’? as the Wabash was so 
low and so difficult toascend. With Hantramck was Bartholomew Tardi- 
veau, a French gentleman, on whom Harmer relied for translation of 
French documents of land grants and other papers respecting the original 
settlers. 

On the 25th Hamtramck arrived having been eleven davs on the 
“severe, fatiguing duty ascending the Wabash,’’ even though he had to 
leave a party with supplies, including ‘‘all the whisky,’’ at the mouth of 
the Wabash on account of the shoal water. 

Harmer then made a treaty with the Indians, who were ‘‘amazingly 
fond of whisky.”’ 

Major Hamtramck was left at Post Vincennes with 95 men with orders 
“to fortify himself and to regulate the militia.”’ 

Congress had granted ten millions of acres as bounty lands to Revolu- 
tionary soldiers. Gen. Clarke preferred those at the mouth of the Ohio, 
but Hamtramck those on the Illinois river and the Wabash. 

On September, 1788, Harmer wrote the Secretary of War from Fort 
Harmer that on July 27th a detachment of 36 men of Hamtramck’s com- 
mand, under Lieut. Peters, had been attacked at the mouth of the Wabash 
and ten killed ard eight wounded. 


On October 13, 1787, Gen. Harmer wrote Hamtramck directing him to 
seize and confine the ‘‘villians concerned in the murder at Sullivan’s Sta- 
tion. Let your fort be named Knox,’ after the Secretary of War. 
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The same day Hamtramck wrote Harmer that the command at Saint 
Louis had sent a letter by an Indian to the French at Post Vincennes in- 
viting them to come and settle on the Spanish side of the river and had 
offered them land for nothing. Headded: ‘I have information froma 
Mr. de Valeniere, the priest at Kaskaskia, that like invitations have been 
given the inhabitants there and at Cohokia.” 

On September 29, 1789, Hamtramck was appointed Major of the First 
U. 8S. Infantry. He had, until Oct. 20, 1786, been Major in the U. 8. 
Infantry. 

In January, 1790, General St. Clair, Governor of the North Western 
Territory sent to Hamtranck, then at Post Vincennes, despatches contain- 
ing speeches of the Indians at the Rapids of the Ohio. with instructions to 
send to the Wabash Indians. The French inhabitants were very anxious 
for peace, as the country had been in great distress since it had fallen under 
American domination, 

To General Knox, Secretaryof War, Col. Harmer wrote on January 
14, 1790, saying, *‘By the latest advices from Major Hamtramck he had 
divided the Weea Indians and eighty of thelr warriors had come to Post 
Vincennes and put themselves under the protection of the United States. 
This may be considered a very favorable circumstance provided the yellow 
gentry adhere to their allegiance.”’ 

On March 16, 1790, Hamtramck sent Captain Gamelin, ‘ta Frenchman 
and a trader of Vincennes,’’? to the Miami Indians, who governed the 
Wabash Indians, who would readily make peace but for fear of being 
chastised for keeping an open communcation with America. Gamelin was 
gone a menth and then came back with such an alarming report of the 
temper of the savages that St. Clair went with all speed to Cincinnati to 
prepare for the defence of the frontier.’”? |McMaster’s History of People 
U. 8,, vol. 1, p. 598.] 

On March 19th Hamtramck sent 800 bushels of corn to the relief of the 
starving Indians at the Falls of the Ohio. 

On April 19, 1890, Hamtramck wrote to Gen. St. Clair detailing the 
operations against the Indians and their depredations upon traders. This 
refusal to make peace led General St, Clair to order Hamtranck, on June 


11th, to prepare a military expedition against the Indians. 
On Angust 23d Gen. St. Clair reported to the Secretary of War that of 
the 1000 militia from Virginia and the 500 from Pennsylv nia he was em- 
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powered to call for, 300 of the Virginians were to march to Post Vincennes 
and join Major Hamtramck, who would protect the villages of the Wabash 
and have authority to call for aid from the militia of Post Vincennes. 

On December 2, 1790, Major Hamtramck reported to General St. Clair 
from Fort Knox, at Post Vincennes, relative to the conduct of the war 
_ against the Indians, ‘‘there is no other way to do it with success than by 
suppressing them in their towns or camp.”? 

‘This letter shows a clear apprehension of the situation and knowledge 
of Indian character. There is no writing of the period deserves a closer 
study,’’ says Smith’s Life of Gen. St. Clair, the authority for the record 
herewith presented. 

On August 30, 1791, Gen. St. Clair directed Major Hamtramck to move 
his troops to the banks of the Miami river. 

At this time Count Malartie, a young Frenchman of Gallipolis, was a 
volunteer aid to Gen. St. Clair. 

Major Hamtramck advanced his men to within nine miles of Fort 
Jefferson when learning that an action between Col. Drake and the Indians 
had resulted disastrously and that but few had escaped, he withdrew. 

He was, by Col. Drake, charged with cowardice ‘‘and with shamefully 
retreating for fear of the enemy,’’ but he was honorably acquited. 

By the act of March 5, 1794, the army was reorganized under the title 
of ‘The Legion of the United States.» On September 4, 1792, Major 
Hamtramck was assigned to the First sub-Legion. On February 18, 1794,* 
he was appointed Lieutenant-Colonel commandant and as such took part 
in the battle at the Maumee Rapids, August 20, 1794, where Gen. Wayne 
so disastrously defeated the Indians. Wayne’s report mentions Hamtramck 
as meriting praise for his gallantry in the action. 

On October 22, 1794, in was placed in command of Fort Wayne. 

By the act of May 30, 1796, the Legion was discontinued. The First 
sub- Legion resuming its old designation asthe First Regiment of Infantry. 
Hamtramck was continued as its Lieutenant-Colonei until its reorganiza- 
tion in 1802, when he became its first full Colonel. (Rodenbaugn & Has- 
kins Army of U.S. p. 401-2.) 

By Jay’s Treaty with England all the Western posts held by her, after 

the Mevolutionary war, were to be evacuated by June 1, 1796. 
‘‘When word was received in May, 1796, that the British were about 
*Detroit Journal quoted in Burton p. 124 gives 1793. 
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to evacuate the posts they held within the territory of the United States 
Col. Hamtramck went down the Maumee to Camp Deposit and remained 
there until the 21st of June. A few days later the British surrendered 
Fort Miami and Hamtramck was there when he received orders to proceed 
to Detroit and take possession of Fort Lernoult.”? It was located where 
Griswold and Wayne and Lafayette and Fort streets, Detroit, are now. 
He had insufficient means for transportation but on July 7th two small ves- 
sels arrived from Detroit and Hamtramck immediately hurried on board a 
detachment of infantry and artillery, 65 men in all, under the command of 
Capt. Moses Porter, a few cannon, ammunition and stores and despatched 
them, with orders to take possession of Detroit and the fort and hold them 
until bis arrival. Two days later he had procured asloop of 50 tons, loaded 
it with flour, ordinance and ammunition. He started for Detroit with 250 
men. Eight days later he wrote Gen. Wilkinson that the British had 
evacuated on the 11th ané that Capt. Porter had taken possession. Ham. 
tramck and his men arrived on the 13th. Gen. Wayne came a month later, 
stayed there until middle of November, went to Presqu Ile, now Erie, and 
died there December 14th. 

Hamtramck remained in command until his death, April 11, 1803. 

**He had the faculty of inspiring men with confidence and although a 
rigid disciplinarian he was beloved by his men, for he was kind hearted, 
generous and brave. The officers under his command placed a stone over 
his grave.” (Rodenbaugh & Huskins' Army U. S. p. 402.) 

He especially distinguished himself as commander of Wayne’s left 
wing in the battle with the Indians near Fort Miamis. He was not only a 
great soldier but a man of marked ability in other directions. His officers 
held him in the highest esteem and erected a monument to his memory on 
the grounds of St. Anne's church. When the burial ground was discon- 
tinued his remains were removed and now lie in the Elliott lot in Mt. El- 
liott Cemetery. [Centenary celebration of Evacuation of Detroit p. 86.) 

The Detroit Journal of July 11, 1896, said: 


‘*When bis distinguished rank and military services are considered and 
especially the fact that after fighting in the war of the Kevolution to aid 
the colonies to win tneir independence and that, this accomplished, the 
remaining twenty years of his life were given to the northwest, fighting 
Indians with Gen. Wayne until the departure of the British from the line 
of forts stretching from Erie to the Straits of Mackinac, compelled them 
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to leave the war path and sue for peace, and then taking command of the 
fortifications here, making a home here on the banks of the river, remark- 
ably little is known of the private life of John Francis Hamtramck.” 

‘The letter and record book of the Colonel for the period he was sta- 
tioned here is still in existence, but is highly prized, in possession of a 
family at Dayton, O. It was in the garrison when Hull made his cowardly 
surrender in 1812, and was taken away by an officer of Ohio militia among 
his personal effects,’ 

On October 18, 1497, the Sons of the American Revolution placed its 
‘*Revolutionary Grave Marker” over his remains at Mount Elliott Cemetry, 
Detroit. 

The Hon. Richard Storrs Willis delivered the following address: 

Mr. President and Compatrivts : 

We gather over the hallowed dust of Colonel John Francis Hamtramck 
with a blended feeling of pride for his conspicuous services to the republic 
and of patriotic regret that the community generally is so little informed 
of the valiant revolutionary soldier who slumbers here, 

The name of that soldier to the majority of the heedless many, ab- 
sorbed only in the present and reckless of the historic past, is the name of 
the former township to which his own was given. It is the name of the 
township, not of the man. 

Our grateful office to-day is to evoke from the ashes of the silent dead 
the memories of the intrepid spirit which once animated them. 

The story of his soldierly career is fitly and feelingly told in the record 
graven in stone on the tablet which here covers his grave. Let us together 
trace that graven record : 


Sacred 

to the Memory of 

John Francis Hamtramck, Esq., 
Colunel of the U. States Regiment of Infantry, 
and 
Commandant of 
Detroit ani its Dependencies. 
He departed this life on the 11th of Ap’ 1803, 
Aged 45 Years, 7 Months, & 28 days. 

True Patriotism, 
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And a zealous Attachment to rational Liberty 
Joined to a laudable Ambition, 
led him into military Service at an early 
period of his life. 
He was a Soldier even before he was a man ; 
He was an active participator 
in ali the Dangers, Difficulties and Honors 
of the Revolutionary War ; 
And his Heroism and uniform good conduct 
procured him the Attention & Personal Thanks of 
the Immortal Washington. 
The United States in him have lost 
a Valuable Officer & a Good Citizen, 
And Society an Useful & Pleasant Member : 
to his Family the Loss is incalculable ; 
And his Friends will never forget 
the memory of Hamtramck. 
This humble Monument is placed over 
his Remains 
by the Officers who had the Honor 
to serve under his command— 
a small, but grateful Tribute to 
his Merit 
| and 
i his Worth. 
i This at once official and touching tribute would seem amply to suffice 
| as a general record of his military career and the distinguished position he 
held with those among whom he lived and fought. But as supplemented 
by a more detailed record of his actual services in the field, furnished by 
publications now accessible to all, his shining career as an officer, is so far 
as practicable, fairly and fully set forth. These publications are the ‘‘Re- 
port of the Centennial Celebration of the Evacuation of Detroit by the 
British,’’ issued in book form last year ; the earlier record of him in the 
*“‘Michigan Pioneer Society’s Historical Series, Vol. 13,’? and the ‘‘St. 
Clair Papers, Vol. IL. ,’’ all to be found in the Public Library. 


It would therefore seem superfl‘ious on this occasion to rehearse what 
is already doubtless known to many here present, and can be known of all. 
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Rather let me briefly state what will possibly prove of fresher interest, 
how Colonel Hamtramck came to be lying here, and the circumstances at- 
tending the transfer of his honored ashes from the cemetery on Jefferson 
avenue, thence to the church grounds of old St. Anne’s on Congress street. 
and thence here. 

This I am enabled to do through the courtesy of Mr. Richard R. Elli- 
ott, the owner of this lot, who, at my request, has furnished me with a 
graphic paper detailing the circumstances of these transfers. Interesting 
as this paper is, time will permit me to give only the leading details. 

St. Anne’s church, its presbytery and vemetery, in the year 1709 was 
located on the then so-called St. Anne’s street, a street only 30 feet wide, a 
mere lane indeed, by striking transformation the stately Jefferson avenue 
of to-day. The church establishment embraced the entire square between 
the present Jefferson avenue and Larned street, Griswold and Shelby 
street. 

The church itself was located in the centre of the block on Jefferson 
avenue, about the site, as Mr. Elliott states, of the present Willis Block. 
The cemetery of the church continued to be used for more than a century. 
In this sacred sod, this ‘‘God’s Acre,’ had been interred the dead of the 
old French families, including many of traditional names. 

Among the last distinguished dead there laid to rest was John Francis 
Hamtramck. His obsequies took place in the church of St. Anne April 13, 
1803. Very Rev. Gabriel Richard, Vicar-General of Detroit, rector of the 
chureh, accorded all the religious rites the Church could bestow over the 
remains of so celebrated a member of her fold. He was buried with the 
military honors prescribed for an officer of his rank by the officers and 
attending soldiers of the First Regiment. 

When Detroit was destroyed by fire in 1805, the church of St. Anne’s, 
with the presbytery and two parish schools were swept out of existence, 
The ancient cemetery alone remained, covered with debris and ashes. 

But even the flames respected the memory of Hamtramck, who lay 
beneath the ruins. The very inscription on the stone which covered his 
remains was left inviolate—the graven lettering undisfigured and still 
distinct. 

In May, 1817, the dead soldier was transferred to the new St. Anne’s 
grounds, the present property of the Bagley estate on Congress street. 
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Here Father Richard had already selected a site, and such was his respect 
for the distinguished Revolutionary officer that he had a solid brick support 
erected to sustain the massive memorial tablet placed over him by his offi- 


cers in 1803. 
Here remained Hamtramck’s tomb for 40 years, when some of the bricks 


became loose and fell ont of place. Fearing the stiil more serious desecrat - 
ing touch of time in the future, the displacement of the tomb and the 
possible doubtful identity of the grave, Mr. Elliott asked and obtained 
permission from Bishop Lefevre to remove the remains of Col. Hamtramck 
to his burial plot in Mt. Elliott cemetery. 

He had a solid oak casket made and on July 11, 1866, personally wit- 
nessed the opening of the?grave. The remains of Colonel Hamtramck were 
reverently placed in this oaken casket, which was deposited in a brick vault 
he had previously had constructed, surmounting which was the massive 
stone tablet of his brother officers. 

Ail honor to the man who rendered such service asthat now recounted 
and who gave pious and patriotic hospitality to the honored ashes of Col. 
John Francis Hamtramck. 

It may not be without interest to add in passing that the heroic officer 
lies here with befitting and distinguished companionsbip. On his right 
rests a gallant soldier, St. Michael Edgar Evelyne Shawe, born in England, 
Knight of the ‘**Teutonic Noble and Military Order of Germany’’—the most 
select and exclusive military organization of Europe. In youth he served 
in the British Cavalry at Waterloo. Severely wounded on that field and 
incapacitated for service, he resigned the sword to follow the cross. He 
studied for the priesthood in England, was ordained in France, came to this 
country on missionary duty, eventually reached Detroit, and became the 
first pastor of the cathedral of SS. Peter and St. Paul on Jefferson avenue. 
A man of noble stature, distinguished presence and thrilling eloquence. 
On his memorial tablet can be seen beneath his family crest, which sur- 
mounts it, in old English lettering and spelling. the tender and touching 
legend: ‘I byde tryste’’—or, in modern English, ‘I await tryst.” 

So there lie the two congenial dead. Brothers of the sword, brothers 
in faith, their bodies in close comradeship, their souls with God. 

Our office, then, to-day, Compatriota, is an act of commemoration and 
it may be said of reparation; for itis both to plant an enduring bronze 
memorial of the revolutionary soldier, Colonel John Francis Hamtramck, 
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and to atone for whatever of slight there may have been to his memory in 
the past. 

Let those who pass here pass heedfully and thoughfully. J.et their eye 
rest on the bronze reminder of the Sons of the American Revolution and 
read the inscription over his grave. Let them remember that here lies the 
man who won the battle of the Miami; the intrepid officer of fiery courage 
who in the savage conflicts, of constant occurence in those early days, was 
a terror to the Indians; who for his brilliant services received the personal 
thanks of the immortal Washington. 

And then let their mind revert to the banks of yonder shining river, 
where, near the verge of the stream, still stands the once humble home of 
Hamtramck. Exteriorly, with its more perishable sheatbiug worn and 
dilapidated ; but interiorly, a veritable log cabin, with its heavy timbers 
still as sound and firm as the fameof its former occupant. Let them read 
there the mute lesson, the distinctive American lesson, tbat the lowliest 
surroundings and conditions debar not from national reputation and the 
laurels of the Republic. 

Colonel Hamtramck, knighly soldier and gentleman, in thy grave with 
the spirit of Washington and the Sentinel souls of thy devoted officers haply 
hovering over thee, and the benedictions of the Church breathing near, the 
Sons of the American Revolution salute thee ! 

RICHARD STORRS WILLIS. 





The marker is about two feet high from the level of the ground. The 
top is in the form of a Maltese cross and is surrounded just inside the 
points by a representation of a laurel wreath, In the center of the cross, 
on a flat, circular disc, stands an American soldier in the full uniform of 
the Continental army, and grouped about him are thirteen stars, typical of 
the original thirteen states. At the apex of three of the four points of the 
cross are the letters, ‘‘S. A. R.,’’ standing for ‘‘Sons of the American 
Revolution,’? while on the fourth point is the date, ‘1775.’’ On the 
reverse side of the ‘‘marker’’ appears this inscription : 

**Revolutionary 
Grave Marker”’ 
**Used by the 
Sons of the American 
Revolution.”’ 
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Around the historic tomb of Col. Hamtramck the members of the soci- 
ety grouped themselves. Rev. Fr. Van Dyke, of St. Aloysius church, 
accompanied by two acolytes, officiated as clergyman. During the reading 
of the Roman Catholic rites for the dead by Fr. Van Dyke, every one in 
the crowd reverently uncovered. Mr. Palmer then introduced Richard 
Storrs Willis. * * * 

— Detroit Free Press, Sunday, Oct. 19, 1897. 





The markers, both for the tomb of Col. Hamtramck and Major With- 
erell, were planted in cement, then draped with the American colors. At 
the close of the address, in each case, the drapery was removed and a flag 
was placed in the two bronze sockets behind the marker. This office was 
performed by the President, Mr. Palmer, for Col. Hamtramck, and by the 
Vice-President for Major Witherell. The national air, ‘‘America,’’ was 
then sung, led by a cornet, which besides regulating tone and time for a 
chorus of voices, had a certain martial ring to it appropriate to the 
occasion. : 

On leaving the tomb of Col. Hamtramck, the procession, which had 
first approached it, re-formed, led by the color bearers, Messrs, S. A. Cour- 
tis and Guy B. Cady, who carried the banner of the Society and the stars 
and stripes. A section of the fence dividing the two cemeteries, Mount 
Elliott and Elmwood, was temporarily removed, and through this ready 
access was had to the latter. The line of carriages of ladies who were in 
attendance had to maxe the detour of the avenues, but with brief delay 
they also reached the Elmwood grave. Rev. Kufus W. Clark, rector of St. 
Paul’s church, read the service for the dead of the Episcopal church, and 
after the oration of Hon. Thomas Withesell Palmer, grandson of Major 
Witherell, the national air again was sung, the Society disbanded and both 
cemeteries were soon deserted—except by the distinguished revolutionary 
dead! There they repose on their laurels, the American flag waving over 
them, unforgotten, and freshly stamped wich the lustrous impress of Amer- 
ican patriots, by the Sons of the Americar Revolution. 


Rk. S. W. 
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PETITION OF THE CATHOLICS OF CHICAGO FOR A 
PRIEST, 1833. 





TO THE RIGHT REVEREND CATHOLIC BISHOP OF THE DIOCESE OF THE 
STATE OF MISSOURI, OF ST. LOUIS, OF THE CLERGY, ETC.,, ETC, 


[Copy and translation. } 


We, the Catholics of Chicago, Cook County, Illinois, lay before you the 
uecessity there is to have a Pastor in this new and flourishing city. There 
are here several families of French descent, born and brought up in the 
Roman Catholic Faith, and others quite willing to aid usin supporting a 
Pastor, who ought to be sent here before other sects obtain the upper hand, 
which very likely they will proceed todo. We have heard several persons 
say that were there a Pastor here they would join our religion in preference 
to any other. Wecount about one hundred Catholics in this town. We 
will not cease to pray until you have taken our important request into 
consideration. 


Th. J. V. Owen and family,9 J. B. Beaubien and family, 14 


J, Laframboise noe 7 J. Pothier - 6 
A. Robinson - 8 P. Leclerc si 3 
R. Laframboise sis 4 C. Laframboise oa + 
J. Chassut - 5 A. Ouelmet o 10 
L. Bourasse 8 C. Taylor “ 2 
T. B. Maranda and sisters, 3 L. Chevalier “ 3 
P. Walsh and family, 2 J. Mann +6 5 
J. Caldwell, 1 B. Laver, 1 
D. Vaughn, 1 J. Vaughn, 1 
J. B. Rabbie, 1 J.B. Pronix, 1 
J. B. Taleavy, 1 J. B. Durveher, 1 
A. Taylor, 1 L, Franckeres, 1 
Major Whistler’s family, about 6 M. Beaubien and family, 12 
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J. B. Brodeur, 1 M Smith, 1 
A. St. Ours, 1 B. Deplat, 1 
Ch. Mouselle, 1 J. Hondorf, i 
D. Assgood, 1 Nelson P. Perry, 1 
tJohn Hogan, 1 
Total, esi 
122 
+ First postmaster of Chicago. 
(Endorsed. ) 


1833, April, Petition of the Catholics of Chicago, 
Received the 1€th. 
Answered the 17th. 
**This is an exact literal (translation of the) copy of a petition found 
in the Archives of the Diocese of St. Louis, Mo., {made by the under- 


signed. 
H. VANDERSANDEN, 


Chancellor.’’ 


The fact that the petition received instant attention is sbown by the 
endorsements ‘treceived 16th—answered 17th.’’ 

But it is shown still more significantly by the fact that Rev. J. M. St. 
Cyr was despatched at once to Chicago, where he arrived May 3, 1833, the 
first settled Pastor of the place, which now, sixty-five yeara later, contains 
a Catholic population of 600,000 and 120 churches. 

Father St. Cyr built the first church in Chicago, St. Mary’s, which 
remained up to the time of the great fire in 1871, a monument and a testi- 
mony of the early faith of the people and the primitive conditions of Chi- 
cago architecture, 

Bishop Rosatti was the Bishop of St. Louis who thus responded so 
promptly to the appeal from Chicago. 
Witiiam J. ONAHAN. 


Cuicaao. May, 1898. 
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MEMORIAL AT BOHEMIA, MD.. TO DECEASED PRIESTS. 





Rev. John A. Scully, S. J., rector of Old st. Joseph’s Philadelphia, has 
had erected at Bohemia Manor, Md., a Memorial stone in memory of the 
Priests interred there. 

They are: 

REV. THOMAS HODGSON (or Hudson). 

Born 1682, DIED IN 1726. AGED 44; IN Society 23. 

REV. THOMAS PULTON, S. J. 

Born In 1697, DIED JAN. 23, 1749. 
He was Superior at Bohemia and assigned to that Mission in 1748. 
REV. JOSEPH GREATON. 

HE DIED 19TH AUG., 1753, AGE 74. Society 45. 

(Rev. John Lewis officiated at his funeral. ) 

REV. MATTHIAS MANNERS. 

Born AT AvGssurG, 20TH Sepr., 1719, Diep 15TH JUNE, 1775. 


REV. JOHN LEWIS. 
Born 2ist Oct., 1721, Diep MARc8 24, 1788. 


He was Superior of the American Mission at the time of the suppression 
of the Society of Jesus and Vicar General in America for Bishop Richard 
Challoner, of the London District, until the appointment of Rev. John 
Carroll as Superior. 


REV. MICHAEL J. COUSINNE, S. J. 
Born, 1767, DIED JULY 31, 1819. 


He was a Novice priest and was to havetaken his vows at Georgetown 
on the Feast of the Assumption. Was buried behind the church at the 
altar end near two other priests, close to the wall. He died about 8 p. m. 
Buried by Rev. J. Hickey. 


REV. PETER EPINETTE, S. J. 
Bora, 1760, DIED JAN. 8, 1832. 


REV. JOHN BAPTIST CARY, S. J. 
Born 1772, DiED May 20, 1843. 
HUGH McCAFFREY, 8. J. . 
Born DEc, 7, 1826, DIED APRIL 20, 1846. 
He was a scholastic and taught at Georgetown College, came to Bohe- 
mia for his health. There is a blank space in the burial register at the time 
of his death. It makes it uncertain whether buried at Bohemia. 
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REV. STEPHEN FAURE. 

August 21, died zt headof Bohemia, the Rev. Stephen Faure, a French 
Priest, resident at Wilmington, Del. He was about 37 years old. His 
eminent piety, extensive erndition and active charity made him an object 
of respect and veneration to those who knew him. His remains were 
buried at the north-end of the Church of Bohemia ; oom head begins at 
the east side or border of the Gospel window. 

REV. CHARLES WHELAN, O.S. F. 

Diep MakcBH 21, 1806. 

March 21st, died at the head of Little Bohemia, the Rev. Charles 
Whelan, of the Order of St. Francis, formerly Chaplain in the French 
Navy and lately Rector of White Clay Creek. He was about 65 years of 
age. His remains were buried near to those of Mr. Faure, close to the east 
end of the Caurch of Bohemia. 

From paper supplied by Rev, E. 1. Devitt, 3. J., of Georgetown College, June 27, 1889.J 
a 
REV. JOHN WESLEY’S CONVERSION OF A GEORGIA 
**PAPIST,”’ 1787. 


Extract from Rev. John Wesley’s journal from October 14, 1735, to 
Jan, 20, 1783. Record made while in Georgia. 

May 25, 1773. Wednesday. I was sent for by one who had been sev- 
eral years of the Church of Rome, but was now deeply convinced (as were 
several others) by what I had occasionally preach’d of the grievous errors 
that church is in, and the great danger of continuing a member of it. 
Upon this occasion I could not but reflzct on the many advicesI had 
receiv’d to beware uf the increase of popery ; but not one (that I remember) 
to beware of the increase of infidelity. That was quite surprising when I 
consider’d: 1. That in every place where I have yet been, the number of 
Converts to popery bore no proportion to the number of Converts to infidel- 
ity. 2. That as bad a religion as popery is no religion is still worse; a 
baptiz’d infidel being always found upon the trial, two fold worse than even 
a bigoted Papist. 3. That as dangerous a state as a papist isin, with regard 

‘to Eternity, a Deist is in a yet more dangerous state, if he be not (without 


repentance) an assured heir of damnation. And lastly, That as hard asit 
is to recover a Papist. it is still harder to recover an Infidel: I myself have 
known many Papists, but never one Deist reconverted. 
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LETTERS OF ARCHBISHOP CARROLL TO ARCH- 
BISHOP TROY OF DUBLIN. 


[Copy of original at Dublin.] 
New York, June 4, 1806. 





Most REVERED AND Hon. Lorp~— 

The Rev. Mr. Byrne, who arrived at this port about a month ago, 
transmitted to Baltimore your Grace’s esteemed favor of March 16th, and 
circumstances having required of me an earlier visitation than I expected, 
to New York, I have had the pleasure of meeting Mr. Byrne here, and 
satisfying myself by verbal enquiry on a subject very interesting to me, the 
state of your Grace’s health, the past and present arduousness of your situ- 
ation, and the triumph of your virtues and character over the virulence of 
Irish Protestant Bigots as the conductors of English Reviews. Dr. Betagh 
complied faithfully with his assurances to your Grace of sending the 
pamphlets on Irish affairs. Here I found them, and shall pay such atten- 
tion to them at home aa my leisure will allow; particularly to the discus- 


sion in the English Court of King’s Bench on your behalf against the 
libeller. 


It is true that the Holy See has acceded to my request of dividing this 
unwieldy diocese, and left the mode of doing so almost entirely to myself ; 
but there are so many difficulties in the arrangement, that the business is 
arrested at every step. The two great difficulties to be overcome are the 
selection of subjects to fill the intended sees; and the means to provide for 
their decent support, The first obstacle may be surmounted, but it is dffi- 
ult to find any way of removing the latter. 

Being exceedingly harrassed with visits and conferences on all kinds of 
business during my residence, and having returned from the country only 
half-an-hour ago, I am obliged to dispatch and dismiss these hasty lines, or 
omit the opportunity of expressing to your Grace the renewal of my assur- 
ance of the respect, gratitude and veneration with which I have the honor 
to be, My Most Rev. and Dear Lord. 

Your Lordship’s most obedient and obliged servant, and brother in 


Christ 
P +t J., Bisoop oF BALTIMORE. 
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WASHINGTON, Sept. 28, 1808. 
Most REV. AND HIGHLY RESPECTED LOoRD— 


Three days ago your Grace’s most esteemed favour of uly 4th was 
received by me at this place and brought the first intelligence of those reso. 
lutions so interesting to this portion of thechurch, which have been formed 
and carried into effect in Rome, according to your extract from Right Rev. 
Dr. Concanen’s letter. To your Lordsbip I am highly indebted for imme- 
diately forwarding the advices you had received, which are so far truly 
gratifying, inasmuch as they open a prospect of my relief from a great 
part of that burden which I could no longer bear. They moreover afford 
consolation on account of the known virtue of the newly appointed Pre- 
lates, who will bave their zeal confined to objects nearer to them and more 
within the sphere of their activity. Ina word, I promise myself many 
excellent effects from the measure adopted by the Holy See. and the com- 
plete establishment of an ecclesiastical province. I give myself no credit 
for being at the head of it; for it was in some sort the result of prior cir- 
cumstances, Respecting the arrival of the new Bishop of New York, my 
hopes and fears are nearly balanced. The detention of American merch- 
antmen in the continental ports of Italy and elsewhere affords no grounds 
to expect that he can procure his passage by that route; but I hope that he 
may succeed hy the way of Sicily. He probably has with him the offici2l 
documents for the erection cf the new Episcopal Sees, and it is much to be 
wishcd that he may have left Rome before its occupancy by the French 
army. If his Lordship should chance to be in Ireland, may I pray your 
Grace to present to him my cordial congratulations, to assure him of my 
esteem and respect, and of my earnest wish for his arrival. Already I have 
sent notice to New York of his appointment, and requested that every 
suitable preparation be made for his reception. 

Has your Lordship any expectation of Catholic Emancipation during 
the present reign ? Whatever can be done by argument has been effected. 
The English Protestants, not only with respect to this great question of a 
mixed nature, political and rellgious ; but also in all their controversies 
with us purely religious, are fairly beaten off the ground, and there remains 
nothing for them but misrepresentation, of which they are conscious, and 
abuse, the mean resort of sordid interest, alarmed with the apprehension of 
no longer enjoying exclusively the riches of the State. I have heretofore 
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been used to cover with the cloak of invincible error the wanderings of 
our Protestant Brethren, wherever there was room fur an excuse; butsince 
the revival of controversy, there is no pretense, I fear, for any person of 
reading and ordinary judgment to screen himself under the shelter of ig- 
norance. Our Executive never interferes in the discipline, doctrine, or 
regulations of any religious society. They were not consulted or took any 
part inthe appointment our Bishops, or of the Church of England, or 
Methodists. But lhave understood that the King of England, or his 
Governor in Canada, requires that the Bishop be not appointed without his 
approvation ; and since it has become a question, and brought into discus- 
sion, whether the King’s approbation shall be necessary for the Bishops of 
Ireland, I do nat see how it can be avoided. 

Our embargo, now unnecessary in the opinion of our best men, still 
continues, and renders our communication with you less frequent. Our 
rulers at this place are dispatching this evening a dispatch vessel to Eng. 
land, and promise to send this carefully, Be so obliging as to assure my 
learned and worthy confrere, Dr. Betagh, of my sincere friendship and 
esteem. Would to God we could receive authentic advices concerning our 
holy persecuted Pope ! 

1 have the honor to be, with veneration and respect, 

My good Lord, 
Your Grace’s most devoted servant and Brother, 


+ J., Bishop oF BALTIMORE, 





CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON ON RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY. 


On October 9, 1827, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, wrote Rev, Johu 
Standford of New York, Chaplain of Humane and Criminal [nstitutiors : 

**To obtain religious, as well as civil liberty, I entered zealously into 
the Revolution and observing the Christian religion divided into many 
sects, I founded the hope that no one would be so predominant as to be- 
come the religion of the State. That hope was thus early entertained be- 
cause all of them joined in the same cause, with few exceptions of individ. 
uals. God grant that this religious liberty may be preserved in these 
States to the end of time, and that all believiag}in the religion of Christ 
may practice the leading principle of charity, the bisis of every virtue,” 
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Charles Carroll of Carrollton’s Defence 
of Liberty. His Rebuke of a 
Religious Bigot. 


Daniel Dulany, Attorney General of the Province of Maryland, under 
the signature of ‘‘ANTILLON,’”’ and CharJes Carroll of Carrollton, under 
signature of **THE First CiT1zEn,” in the Maryland Gazette, 1773, ea. 
gaged in ‘‘a most bitter and important dispute” about the legality of Gov. 
Eden’s proclamation of 26th November, 1770, fixing the fees of the Colo- 
ny’s Officers. Carroll opposed the proclamation as ‘ta dangerous attack on 
Liberty.” 

Dulany in one letter said, ‘*The C1T1zENs patriotism is entirely feigned’’ 
because his religious principles are not to be trusted. 

Carroll rejoined, ‘‘What my speculative notions of religion may be, 
this is neither the time nor place to declare ; my political principles ought 
only to be auestioned on the present occasion.”’ 

Dulany compared the votes of a former Lower House against certain 
religions to the late vote against the adviser of an unconstitutional 
measure. 

Carroll replied, *“‘The unprejudiced will discern a wide difference 
between the two proceedings, but a review would serve no good purpose. 
I shall say no more than ‘We remember and forgive.’ *’ 

Concerning the Revolution of 1688, which overthrew James II, Car- 
roll said: ‘*That the national religion was indanger under James the 2a 
from his bigotry and despotic temper, the dispensing power assumed by 
him and every other part of his conduct clearly evince. The nation had a 
right to resist and so secure its civil and religious liberties, I am as averse 
to having a religion crammed down people’s throats as a proclamation. I 
have not the least dislike to the Church of England though I am not with- 
in her pale, nor indeed to any other church ; knaves and bigots of all sects 
and denominations, I hate and despise. 


“For modes of faith let zealous bigots fight, 
His can’t be wrong, whose life is in the right.” 


Dulany having said, ‘‘Papists are distrus:ed by law and laid under 
disabilities. *’ 
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CHARLES. CARROLL’S DEFENCE OF LIBERTY. 


Carroll retorted: ‘*They cannot I know (ignorant as I am) enjoy any 
place of profit or trust while they continue papists ; but do their disabili- 
ties extend so far as to preclude them from thinking and writing on mat- 
ters merely of a political nature.” 

Dulany said concerning Carroll’s We remember aud we forgive 
that it is rather too much in the imperial style.’ 

Carroll replied this was ‘‘contemptible comment,’’ as he did not ‘‘de- 
liver his sentiments only but likewise the sentiments of others. We Cath- 
olics who think we were hardly treated on occasion, we still remember the 
treatment though our resentment hath entirely subsided. It is not in the 
least surprising that a man incapable of :orming an exalted sentiment 
should not readily comprehend the force and beauty of one. 

**To what purpose was the threat thrown out of enforcing the penal 
statates by proclamation ? Whyam I told that my conduct is very incon- 
sistent with the situation of one who ‘owes even the toleration he enjoys 
to the favour of government.’ 


“If by instilling prejudices into the Governor and by every mean and 
wicked artifice you can rouse the popular resentment against certain relig- 
ionists, and thus bring on a persecution of them, it will then be known 
whether the toleration I enj»y be due to the favor of government or not. 
That you have talents admirably well adapted to the works of darkness, 
malice to attempt the blackest and meanness to stoop to the basest is too 
true.”’ 

When the Revolution came on Dulany remained a Loyalist to England 
and Carroll—the ‘*Papist’’—upheld the cause of American Liberty. 


CHARLES CARROLL OF CARROLLTON FAVORS EM- 
PLOYING FOREIGN MERCENARIES. 


On August 12, 1777, Charles Carroll of Carrollton, wrote to Benjamin 
Franklin in France: 

**T flatter myself that our struggle for Independence will, in the end, 
be crowned with success, but we must suffer much in the meantime and 
unless we continue to receive powerful assistance in arms, ammunition 
and clothing, and other warlike stores, and supplies of cash or a credit in 
Europe equivalent thereto, we must sink under the efforts of a rich and 
inveterate enemy, mistress of the ocean, and determined, it seems, to run 
every hazard in subduing these States to unconditional submission. * 

* If this war should be of any considerable duration, we shall 


want men to recruit our armies ; could we engage five or six thousand men, 
Germans, Swiss or the Irish Brigade? I have mentioned this matter to 
several members of Congress, but they do not seem to desire the introduc- 
tion of foreign mercenaries. I own it ought te be avoided if possible. 

Handycraft men would be very serviceable to us, such as blacksmiths, 
shoemakers, weavers and persons skilled in the management of hemp and 
flax.’? (Rowland’s Life Carroll, vol. 1, p. 207-9.) 

Two officers of the Irish Brigade came over with Gen. T. Conway. 
Four other officers of the Brigade were prevented from coming. 
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*“POPISH MISSIONARIES” PROTEST TO GOVERNOR BELCHER 
OF MASSACHUSETTS AGAINST ‘ THE PLAGUE OF RUM” 
AMONG THE IND!ANS FROM SUPPLIES BY THE 


BOSTONNAIS, 1730. 


Governor Jonathan Helcher of Massachusetts in message to the As- 
sembly met at Boston, December 10, 1730, said : 

“I think it my duty, gentlemen, to recommend to your consideration 
the great consumption there is of strong liquors among the people of this 
Province, more especially of Rum, to the debauching and ruining of them- 
seves and their families ; I should there think it proper to look unto your 
Act of Excise and consider whether the laying a still heavier duty on 
distill’d liquors may not put some check to the vast consumption. And 
while I am on this head I must tell you I have lately had complaints from 
the eastward, even from the Popish Missionaries among the Indians, that 
while they are teaching those poor people virtue and religion, we are des- 
troying their souls and bodies with the plague of Rum, for so they stile it. 
Methinks this is such a scandal to a people that profess so much religion as 
we do, as well as a great injury to the Indians, That the Assembly should 


study what more can be done by some good law to put an end to such vile 
practices. And for your direction in this matter you have the example of 
the Parliament of Great Britain who lately laid a heavy impost on the 
distill’d liquors of that Kingdom and which I am informed greatly served 
the ends for which it was designed.” 

The Assembly replied : 

**That if the duty on Rum was raised two shillings per gallon for every 
gallon sold by retail it would prevent the great consumption of that liquor.’’ 

| Bradford’s American Weekly Mercury,:Philadelphia, Jan. 26, 1730 1.) 
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FRENCH CATHOLICS DEBARRED SETTLEMENT IN MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, 1782. 





On August 10, 1731, Governor Jopathan Belcher of Massachusetts, 
issued a proclamation setting forth the provisions of the treaty between 
Great Britain and France, November, 1686, whereby the subjects or inhab- 
itants of either Kings were, with their shipping, to be admitted to the ports 
of each to obtain supplies and make repairs and to depart unmolested. 

The Governor continued : 

‘‘And whereas divers French vessels have entered the ports of this 
Province under pretence of being disabled and hindered from proceeding 
on their voyage’ and French subjects have remained and engaged in trade. 

And whereas many of the French King’s subjects now residing, and 
others who may come into this government, may be ignorant of an Act of 
Law of this Province made and passed in the fourth year of the reign of 
King William and Queen Mary, in the words following : 

An Act for preventing the danger by the French residing within this 
Province : 

There having been frequent complaints made to this Court that al 
though several French Protestants who lately fled from persecution come 
over sea into this Province, were charitably entertained and succoured here 
yet since that many of a contrary religion and interest have been brought 
hither and others have obtruded themselves ; which specially in this tine 
of war between the two crowns of England and France is a grievous in- 
convenieace and the public safety is endangered by suffering such a mixt 
company among us. For remedy whereof: 

It is enacted and ordained by the Governor and Council and Represent- 
atives in General Assembly, That from and after the 2d day of January 
next ensuing none of the French nation be permitied to reside or be in any 
of the sea ports or frontier towns within this Province but such as shall be 
licensed by the Governor and Council: Nor shall any of the said nation 
open shop or exercise any manual trade in any of the towns of this Prov- 
ince without the approval of the Selectmen first obtained in writing under 
their hands, on pain of imprisonment. 
| Bradford’s American Weekly Mercury, Phila., Sept. 2, 1731. No. 609.] 
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Archbishop Lamy’s Visitation of New 
Mexico, 1851-2, 





| Copy of autograph letters to Archbishop Blanc of New Orleans, now in 
Catholic Archives of America, at Notre Dame University. | 
‘Et Passo Det NortTE, MExico, June 29, 1851. 
**MONSEIGNEUR : 

**\fter a journey of six weeks on the plains we arrived here. The 
country we saw has nothing very interesting —barren plains, barren moun- 
tains —with the exception of a few places. The last week there was a great 
scarcity of water and grass. Then we generally travelled at night. We 
had beautiful weather, some days rather too warm, but the nights were 
delightful ; we generally preferred to sleep out than in our tent, We did 
not use it much except for Mass. We kad the consolation to offer the Di- 
vine Sacrifice, at least one of us, almost every day. The first week I felt 
rather stiff from lying on a mere blanket, but 1 svon got use to it, and I 
never enjoyed my rest better. 

‘*There are three fine villages near El Passo on the Texas side. When 
the people heard of mv arrival, they came several miles to meet us. In one 
place particularly, called Succoro, I had a grand reception with music, na- 
tional guards, arks of triumph, etc. Circumstances obliged me the next 
morning te make mon premier debut in public en lu langua de Dios toa 
crowded congregation. We are now at the house of the cura d’El Passo, 
who kindly offered us hospitality. This village of El Passo is truly a beau- 
tiful spot. They have here all kinds of fruits; they make good wine. It 
rains very seldom ; it has not rained to any consequence these two years, 
but irrigation supplies the want of rain water. This is a place very much 
scattered. It contains at least eight thousand inhabitants. The people 
seem to be good and docile. Their houses are mud; they call it, I think, 
adobe, but very clean inside ; it is so warm that many go half naked. The 
few churches that I have seen are of the :ame materials as the houses, but 
they might be kept in better order with very little trouble. 

‘*I have yet four hundred miles to go ; but after I have traveled one- 
third of it, I will get in the pueblos of New Mexico, and see at least the 
half of my district before I reach Santa Fé. From what I have heard, and 
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the little I have seen here, no doubt I may expect to weet with serious diffi. 
culties and obstacles, but my hope is in the God of power. Please, Mon- 
seigneur, to remember me in your prayers, and also to recommend me to 
the prayers of the Ursuline Sisters who have been so kind to me. I hope 
my little niece is well and doing well. I received news from her parents; 
they are all well. I expect to start this week for Santa Fé. 

**Your most obedient serv’t and devoted friend, 

“+t JOHN LAMY, Vic. Ap. of N. Mexo.” 
“BLUE River Camp, August 6, 1852. 
‘‘MONSEIGNEDR : 

**T am writing to you from under a tree twenty miles west from Inde- 
pendence. The first time I went to New MexicoI met with some contre- 
temps; but it seems that the Divine Providence has been pleased to scnd 
me this time more severe trials, disappointments and troubles than at my 
first start. A good priest from the diocese of Cleveland was coming with 
me to share the labor of our mission in New Mexico, but he died of the 
cholera at St. Louis on the 11th of July. His name was Rev. M. Pende- 
prat. From St. Louis to Independence the Mother Superior of the Sisters 
of Loreto died also of the cholera, on board the steamboat Kansas, the 
16th of Julv; the same day another Sister was taken sick and is vet very 
low. I have been obliged to leave her at Independence to my great regret. 
Two more Sisters were also attacked by the same dreadful epidemic, but 
thank God, they got over it. My Mexican priest has been very sick, and 
now he is just able to travel in a carriage ; besides, I have lost nine of my 
best animals. You know that we have tu travel through the piains with 
caravans, and that everything has to be brought by wagons, Besides some 
animals I had here, [ bought a few more, but I have lost a great number of 


them, Ihave been very much fatigued myself, but still God has given me 
the grace to bear all with patience, and my strong constitution has stood 
the labor and the care [had on my mind. I hope to take a fair start to- 
morrow for the plains ; we are only two or three miles from the boundaries 
between the State of Missouri and the Indian Territory. I have twenty- 
five persons in my company, ten wagons or other conveyance. My ex- 
penses are very great; but still, with God’s help, I hope to meet all in one 
or two years. Recommending myself to your prayers, I have the honor 


to be, 
‘*Your most grateful friend and ob’t serv’t, 


**t JOHN LAMY, Vic. Ap. of N. Mexico.” 
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Bishop Byrne of Little Rock, Arkansas, 


Buys Property of the United 


States Government. 


|Copy of autograph at Notre Dame University. ] 


**LITTLE Rock, Dec. 20, 1847. 


“RiGHT REV, AND DEAR BISHOP: 

“I have within the last few days succeeded in effecting the purchase 
of the sixteenth section with the buildings thereon lately occupied by the 
U. S. Troops, and situated between Fort Smit and Van Buren. The lo- 
cation is one of the very best in the western country for institutions, The 
buildings and improvements. must have cust the United States four times 
the amount the land and all havecost me. Providence put the place in my 
way as it was advertised to be sold in lots by commissioners on the 27th of 
this month, had I not visited that part of the diocese in November. I have 
signed articles of agreement ; and, to meet the terms of sale, I have to ask 
if it bein your power to loan me for ashort time five hundred dollars. I 
am really pressed, for the commissioners, who have shown themselves my 
friends in order to have good institutions established among them, will 
require that I meet the conditions of sale immediately after Christmas. I 
can assure you, Rt. Rev. and dear Bishop, that in order to aid and support 
the few priests I have on the mission, and thereby to promote the interests 
of religion in this poor diocese, I have for the last twelve months, with two 
seminarians whom I teach. couke¢@ our own mealsand made up our rooms ; 
for my circumstances world not permit me to pay eight or ten dollars a 
month for a servant. But, thank God for all. 

**Wishing you, dear Bishop, a bappy Christmas, bzlieve me to remain 
your humble, affectionate brother in Xt., 


**t ANDREW, Bp. of Little Rock.’’ 


THE Rieut Rev. Dr. Banc. 





BATTLE OF ST. MARY'S. 


The Battle of St. Mary’s. 


[Copy of a song issued by the adherents of Rev. Wm. Hogan, the 
schismatic pastor cf Old St. Mary’s, Philadelphia. 


From MS copy in the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia library. } 


WE HAVE MET THE ENEMY AND THEY Charles Johnson then and the Bishop’s 


ARE OURS. 


GREAT VICTORY ON THE 9TH OF APRIL, 
1822. 


BATTLE OF FOURTH AND FIFTH STS, 


OF DEFENCE OF ST. MARY’S CHURCH. 


Bishopites, why will ye fight 

About the house of God sir’s, 

Have you no dread, that o’er your head 
Hangs his avenging rod sir’s. 


Yankee doodle be divine, yankee doodle 
dandy, 

A cabbage stalk shall never shine while 
Hoganites are handy. 


On Monday night they agreed to fight 
And bludgeons got in plenty, 

Their clubs were blest, and they caress’d 
By a Bishop quite the dandy. 


clan 

That’s led in superstition, 

They brought their sticks to give us 
licks, 

But brickbats brought them to submis— 
sion. 


There is M’Clean Jong may he reign, 
He gave you a good pelter, 

And Cannons skip, he got a clip 
Which made him fly for shelter. 


Limping Peet * began to creep, 
And then we sent him home. 
Maitland the slink he got a clink 
And sent unto the cole hole. 


With whiskey and stuff you were puff’d 
up 

Already for the battle, 

But the Hoganites soon got their rights 

And made your sculls to scatter. 


From Delaware State they brought a 
freight, 
Thinking it quite handy, 
*Peter M’Dermot. 
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They thought to have some blood to 
drink 
But faith we gave them brandy. 


Baltimore they rang’d ail o’er 
Looking for some strangers, 
When they came to the spot they fired a 


shot 
And they run away like rangers. 


Sullivan, the lad that wears no badge, 
He fought it out quite handy, 

He had nota stick, nor yet a brick, 
But faith he was the dandy. 


The wall came down low on the ground, 
Then we got brickbats handy, 

We made the green not to be seen, 

Was not that the dandy ? 


A coward crew, with club so new, 


Attack’d us, we unarmed were, 
But soon we made them this to rue, 
And blood in plenty run there. 


At length came good Robert and his 
men, 
Who guard this peaceful city, 


Oh! then the bludgeons soon were hid, 


Tbat look so neat and pretty. 
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The Bishopites did fly, the people cried 
The Hoganites forever, 

They have gained the day, lets all huzza, 
Saint Mary’s Church is their’s forever. 


Go hang your heads, ye cowardly blades, 
And sing this doleful ditty, 

Our day is past and we are cast 

And must keep to Willing’s alley. 


Our Pastor good is no man of blodd, 

For humanity he’s famous, 

He never wished us to fight 

But for our rights, say, who shall dare 
profane them. 


The trial’s past, poor Mary is cast, 
His innocence proved clearly, 

The star of night is no more in sight, 
Thanks to a righteous jury. 


Your Easter eggs we cracked them fegs 
With bruised heads and broken legs, 
While ours kept whole and sound. 

You sprawling bit the ground. 


Yankee doodle be divine, Yankee doodle 
dandy. 

Consecrated sticks shall never shine 

While Hoganites are handy. 





ESTIMATES OF DAMAGES, 14t 


The following are estimates given of the extent of the damages occa- 
sioned by the riot between the ‘*Bishopites’? and ‘‘Hoganites.’? These 
original and autograph documents are in the possession of tne editor 
RESZARCHES. 


PHILAD., April 24, 1822. 

The subscriber at the reqnest of the Trustees of St. Mary’s Church, 
having examined the injury done to the marble coping in front of said 
Church, is of opinion that to supply what was broken, not less than two 
pieces of Coping are wanted, to wit, one piece of 6 feet 8 inches long, and 
one of 2 feet 6 inches long, the value of which would be about Thirty Dol- 
lars, without including any other labour or jobbing that may be necessary 
to be done by marble masons. 


AD. FAQUAIR. 
Dollars 30. 


Having asses’d the damage done at St. Mary’s Church on the 9th of 
April, 1822, to the yard, wall, pavementand sundry placesand find it worth 
to repare the brick work including materials, the sum of forty dollars. 

$40.00. JOSHUA ANDREWS. 


BupDDELL Toy. 
PuHILA., April 11th, 1822. 


We, the subscribers, having é¢xamined the Glass broken in Saint 
Mary’s Church, exclusive of the lights, taken out for the purpose of the 
Election other crack glass, find it worth Twenty three dollars forty cents. 

THOs, STEWART, 

PuiLa’A, April 18th, 1822. Tim’y DESMOND. 

$23.40. 
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PHILADECPHIA’S CATHOLIC 
SCHOOL OF 1781. 


The annexed list of subscribers shows tha: Philadelphia had a Paroch- 


ial School prior to 1781. 


& was near to Old St. Joseph’s Chapel but back 


of Walnut Street, and was under the care of the Managers of St. Mary’s 
Church, then the only congregation in the city : 
Subscriptions towards paying for the Old Schoo] House and, Lot purchased 


Estate of James White, 
James Byrne, 

Roger Flahavan, 
Dennis Dougherty, 
Peter Gallagher, 

John Aitkin, 

Laurence Cook, 
Edward Nugent, 

Jas. Mullen (shopkeeper) 
Michael Green, 

Walter Byron, 

Patrick Hare, 

John Welsh, 

Jeremiah Sullivan, 
Bernard Fearis, 
Thomas Heapenny, 
Capt. Roger Kean, 
John Levins, 

Jno. & Thos. Flahaven 
Chas. White, 

Benj. Heming, 

Jas. Oeller, 


_ 
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for £400, A. D. 1871. 


Rev. Robert Molyneaux, 
Patrick Byrne, 
Roger Flahaven, Jr., 
Timothy Carrell, 
James Price, 
Edward Hanlon, 
Thos. Carroll, 
Thomas Betagh 
John Barrett, 
Thomas Shortall, 
W. McDermott, 
George Connelly, 
Henry Lawlor, 
James Welsh, 
Dennis McCarthy, 
Joseph Griswold, 
John Keith, 

Jas Cottringer, 
Jas. Forrest, 
Thos, Carroll, 
Capt. Jne. Baxter, 
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**Continentul money received which was sold at 150 for 1 though perhaps 


more value wen received.”? 
Mich. M. O’Bryan, $600 
Jno. Tracy, $500 

Patrick Hogan, $200 
Don Robert Pousey, $800 
Thos. Fitzsimmons 


10 0 * Moses Bussey, $600 
0 Peter Loret, $300 
0 Angela Ceronia, $400 


1 

1 56 
0 10 
2 0 O Capt. Jas. Byrne, $1,000 
900 


Total, £180 
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Hostility to Catholicity one of the Causes of the 


American Revolution. 


In 1774 the Parliament of Great Britain passed the Quebec Act by 
which not only were the boundaries of that Province extended on the 
south and west but provision was made for support of the Catholic clergy 
by giving them the tithes allowed by the French law prior to the occupation 
of Canada in 1789. 


Allen’s History of the American Revolution thus speaks of the Quebec 
Act and its operations : 


Though it would seem at first sight that the operations of this Act 
could not possibly affect the interests of the Colonies south of the Lakes, 
yet it was so managed as to leave a conviction in the minds of all the Col- 
onists that the fate of Quebec was but a prelude to their own. Besides 
that the boundaries of the Province were extended, the Catholic clergy 
were placed upon a footing in direct hostility to the genius and spirit of 
the English constitution. 

This could not fail to alarm them for the safety of the Protestant 


religion, the free enjoyment of which according to the dictates of their 
own consciences, had been the chief cause of the first emigration. Hence 


on all subsequent meetings of the people, as well as in the proceedings of 
the Congress, this subject was mentioned as one of the grievances ot which 


they had to complain. [p. 206.) 
The Continental Congress of 1774 demanded inter alia the repeal cf 
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the Quebec Act as one of the ‘statutes impolitic, unjust and cruel, uncon- 
stitutional and dangerous and destructive of American rights.””» Accord- 
ingly the ‘‘good people’ of the Colonies had established the Congress to 
obtain ‘‘such establishment as that their religion, laws and liberties may 
not be subverted.’’ Allen, p, 212. 

In the Articles of Association against non-importation adopted Sept. 
5, 1774, signed by every member present, the Quebec Act is spoken of— 
**thus by tke influence of civil principles and ancient prejudices to dispose 
the inhabitants to act with hostility against the free Protestant Colonies, 
whenever a wicked ministry sball chcse so to direct them.’’ [218 ibid.] 

1772, town of Petersham, Mass., committee on correspondence reported 
to their constituents, ‘‘That in the opinion of this town that a despotic, 
arbitrary government is the kingdom of this world, as set forth in the New 
Testament, and is diamctrically opposite to the establishment of Christian- 
ity in society, and hasa direct tendency to sink a people into a profound 
state of ignorance and irreligion, and that if we Lave an eye to our own 
and posterity’s happiness (not only in this world, but the world to come) 
it is our duty to oppose such a government.” |Allen’s His. Rev., 1, p. 155.] 

Many of the inhabitants of Canada had experienced nothing but op- 
pression from Sir Guy Carleton and the rites of the Church were denied to 
all who had the courage to avow their distike to the Quebec Bill, yet they 
were either too tame in disposition or tuo much in fear of the power of Sir 
Guy to listen to terms proposed by Congress. p. 342. 

In the Declaration of the United Colonies, July 6,1775, named asa 
decisive specimen of the spirit ‘tof Parliament the statute passed” fo. 
creating in a neighboring Province, acquired by the joint arms of Great 
Britain and America, a despotism dangerous to our very existence,”’ 

1775, Jan. 20, Lord Chatham [Pitt] in discussing American affairs 
declared, ‘‘the spirit which now animated America was the same which 


had led to the revolution in England.” Allen, p. 230. 




















CAPTAIN ALPHEUS WHITE. 


NEW ORLEANS, 1815. CINCINNATI, 1818. 
DETROIT, 1833-7. 








ONE OF THE FOUNDERS UNDER 


BIsliiroOoP RESE 


—OF THE FIRST— 
Irish Catholic Church in Detroit, 1834-5. 


BY RICHARD R. ELLIOTT. 





Among the many distinguished men who were identified with the 
renaissance of Catholicity as well as with the business and general progress 
of Detroit during the early ‘‘thirties,’? there was probably no gentleman 
among these pioneers whose history had been so romantic as that of Cap- 
tain Alpheus White. 

He was one of the original founders of the first Irish Catholic paroch- 
ial organization, in fact the first church founded in Detroit for English 
speaking Catholics. . 

When General Andrew Jackson assumed command, and commenced 
his military preparations for the defense of New Orleans against the im- 
pending invasion of the British, he found the first battalion of the First 
Regiment, the only well armed, well equipped, and thoroughly disciplined 
corps of the civic militia ut his disposal. 

Its officers included gentlemen who had seen service at home and 
abroad. 

Major John Baptiste Planche was in command and under him were the 
Captains Roche, St. Geme, Daquin, and St. Romes; names well known in 
the French history of New Orleans; and Maunsel White, an Irish gentle- 
man, commanding the Fourth company, composed exclusively of Irishmen. 
The first lieutenant of the Fourth company was young Alpheus White 
brother of the Captain. 

These Irish brothers were educated and accomplished men. Alpheus 
was tall, well formed, with Roman face, and black eyes, while he was as 
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swarthy as a Mexican. Young as he was, his career had been adventurous, 
He had alréady won the title of Captain on the seas, either in privateer 
service, or, as had been surmised, among the young adventurers who had 
more or less affiliated with the daring and romantic sea-rover Lafitte, before | 
Barrataria had been destroyed by the United States cruisers. At all events, 
he could point a cannon with about as true aim as many an officer who had 
seen twice the years of service his young life had run. In the memorable 
battle of the 8th of January, Maunsel White’s company was assigned to 
the suport of Battery 3, which happened to be in charge of two young ex- 
lieutenants of Lafitte, namely, Dominique and Beluche, whom General 
Jackson had liberated from prison and commissioned, although their 
chances for being hung as pirates were about as good as their worst enemy 


could have wished. 
Beluche subsequently became a distinguished commodore in the navy 


of Venezuela, while Dominique became a wealthy planter in Louisiana. 

Battery 3 did good service, and the White brothers, with their Irish 
comrades, enjoyed the double satisfaction of witnessing the utter defeat of 
the British, and the death of their commander-in-chief, the celebrated 
Irish renegade Packenbam, ex-member of the Irish Parliament, who in 
1800 had sold his vote to Lord Castlereagh, for the commission of a briga- 
dier general in the British army, when the legislative liberties of Ireland 
were sold to the British crown by a small majority of corrupted members. 

After the war Captain Alpheus White settled downtoa more quiet 
life. He qualified himself for the profession of an architect and left 
Louisiana, Fifteen years later he was a resident of the then young city of 
Cincinnati, married, engaged in his profession, known to bea devout Cath- 
olic and the owner of considerable property. 

The young prelate and distinguished Roman Doctor, Frederic HKésé, 
Vicar General of Cincinnati, whose missionary labors on the littorals and 
islands of Lakes Huron and Michigan under Father Richard had made his 
name known in the Eternal City, was consecrated first Bishop of Detroit by 
Bishop Rosati of Cincinnati, October 6, 1833, This See had been intended 
for Father Richard the apostle of religion and education in Detroit during 
the early decades of the present century ; his heroic sacrifice ending his 
life in 1832, prevented his wearing the mitre in the city with which his 


career had been identified, 
When Bishop Résé came to assume control of his See, he brought with 
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him several priests, an organist, a choir, a chef de cuisine,a major domo, and 
an accomplished master of ceremonies, 

He was moreover well supplied with funds by the Leopoldine Society, 
which he had been the means of organizing in Vienna; while his patroness, 
the Arch- Duchess Leopoldine of Austria, had most generously contributed 
the gold and silver sacred service, and some of the richest vestments and 
altar accessaries Europe could furnish, 

The walls of the sanctuary of St. Anne’s were hung witha silk tapestry 


costing twenty or more dollars a square yard. 
Not the least distinguished person in the suite of Bishop Ré:é, was 


Captain Alphens White, who came in the vapacity of architect, accomp- 
anied by his wife and children, 

The first professional work accomplished by him was the remodelling 
of St. Anne’s, which was made the Cathedral of the diocese. 

This church bad elready become inadequate to the spiritual require- 
ments of the fast increasing Catholic population settling in the city and 
speaking the English language, who were principally of Irish lineage. 

St. Anne’s had been for more than 130 years the parochial church of 
the Franco-American peopie of Detroit and vicinity, residing on the littor- 
als of the Strait. The ordinary language of her parishoners was French ; 
the official language of the church was French, while her parochial records 
which commenced in 1703, were in the same language; the Very Rev. 
Francis Vincent Badin, who had in 1832, succeeded to the pastorate and 
vicarial functions of the Very Rev. Gabriel Richard, was a native of Or- 
leans, France. Father Badin was the younger brother of the Rev. Stephen 
T. Badin, who was the first priest orjained (by Bishop Carroll) in the 
United States, The parochial services of this church had to be so arranged 
as to suit the convenience of a people living six miles below the city in the 
direction of Lake Erie, and six miles above in the direction of Lake St. 
Clair. Even when remodeled its limited seating capacity barely sufficed to 
accommodate the indigenous parishioners, who were, to a great extent, 
attracted on Sundays and festivals by the elaborate episcopal services. 

Although an early Mass was arrauged for the English speaking Catho- 
lics, at which a short sermon was preached by the Rev. Bernard O’Cava- 
nagh, and an other early service arranged for the German Catholics, at 
which a short sermon was also preached in their language by Rev. Martin 
Kundig, still these numerous Vatholics who attended these early services 
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could not enjoy the grand ceremonials, where a distinguished prelate, 
venerable priests, rich vestments, gold and silver sacred vessels, fine music, 
and a long train of surpliced acolytes were the features of the episcopal 
service at St. Anne’s. Except perhaps in the Cathedral of Baltimore, at 
the time, in no city in the United States were the eviscopal ceremonies con- 
ducted on so graid a scale as they were during the incumbency of Bishop 
Ré-é at Detroit. Forty year: later when tha Jesuits were placed in control 
of the Cathedral of SS. Peter & Paul these grand ceremonials were repro- 


duced. 
It soon became evident to Bishop Résé that the interest of religion 


would be advanced by providing a church fur English speaking Catholics. 
Captain White was authoriz:d to accomplish this work. 

In the mean time, the First Protestant Society of Detroit, had decided 
to replace their frame church, located on the north east half of the square 
fronting on Woodward avenue and Larned streets, which had become 
inadequate fur the convenience of their largely increased congregation, 
and to replace it with a brick church of large dimensions, and a ‘‘session- 
room’ of beick adjoining. 

The Bishop advanced the funds, and Captain White purchased the 
frame church which was in good condition; he had it removed to the 
northwest corner of Michigan Grand avenue and Bates street, which local- 
ity is pow known as Catholic Square, wbere in the meantime had been 
purchased from David Cooper, asite for 2 Catholic chureb. 

The lot was conveyed by the latter to the Right Rev. Fredric Ré:é and 
successors, in trust, for a church for the use and benefit of the Irish Cath- 
olics of Detroit. 

Records of Wayne county—About 40 years later, this lot from which 
the original Trinity church had been removed to a locality in the north- 
western part of the city, where it became the nucleus of the present exten- 
sive Trinity parish, was sold to George H. Hammond for $25,000. This 
money was placed in the treasury of the diocese of Detroit. 

This transaction took place in the spring of 1834. But before the 
building could be remodeled and arranged for Divine service, a fearful 
scourge fell upon the city spreading sorrow and mourning among its people. 
The Asiatic cholera, which had been brouzht by emigrants on passing 
steamboats, who had been landed on the wharves while sick, broke out in 
the lower streets parallel with the river and soon spread from thence 
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throug’ out the city ; its ravages were frightful, particularly among unac- 
climated strangers. Many of the wealthy classes at the first alarm fled to 
the adjacent shores and islands; while a partial suspension of business 
ensued. No provision existed for the relief of the stricken ones, no hos- 
pital to which they could ba takan for medical treatment existed in 
Detroit, 

In this critical emergency Catholic charity provided relief, Captain 
White, after consu‘tation with Bishop Ré3é and Rev. Martin Kundig, 
opened the frame church, and by removing each alternate pew and building 
a partition through its center he improvised a temporary hospital with 
male and female wards for cholera patients. The vestry was reserved as 
headquarters for the physicians, the nurses, and for medical stores. Three 
brave and cool headed men supervised the work of mercy, These were 
Charles C, Trowbridge, Mayor of the city, who not only provided ample 
funds for its support, but encouraged physicians and young}men to volun- 
teer their services day and night; Captain White, who acted as superin- 
tendent, and Father Kundig, who at the time was in reality the good 
Samaritan of Datroit; with his improvised ambulanca, twice each 24 
hours he made the circuit of the city seeking the stricken ones, which when 
found, he brought to the church, and carried them on his shoulders to the 
ward assigned them. The cholera season lasted two months, the plague 
subsided and disappeared with the advent of cool weather. 

This was the baptism of Trinity Church, Thus was it prepared before 
its dedication by works of meicy during that terrible summer, when gloom 
overshadowed the city. Governor Porter, General Charles Larned and 
many others of high and low degree had b3en swept out of existence after 
a brief agony and hastily carried to the tomb. {[n time the parochial 
organization was effacted and the church remodeled and adapted for Cath- 
olic worship. 

On Trinity Sunday, 1835, it was solemnly dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity. Oneof the most important works vf Captain White had been 
accomplished. 

In May, 1835, the Captain was a member of the convention which 
framed the constitution for Michigan, which at the time was seeking ad- 
msision to the Federal Union. In this pioueer assembly, composed of the 


ablest and most distinguished men in the territory, he became conspicuous 
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by his successful efforts to secure the right of suffrage for the alien popu- 
ation of the Territory. 

He was at that early day in politics a Democrat, while his intimate 
political associates and friends included Governor Stevens T. Mason, John 
MacDonnell, John Norvell and others of the same political faith in the 
City and State. 

In the fall of the same year, when Governor Mason organized the 
territorial troops and led them to the southern boundary line near Toledo, 
to defend the integrity of Michigan from the encroachments of Ohio, Cap- 
tain White was placed in command of the artilléry, forming an important 
part of this, fortunately, bloodless expedition. 

In the following year he remodeled and enlarged the Legislative build- 
ing preparatory to its use as the*capitol of the newly created State of 
Michigan. He also finished the interior of the Municipal building known 
as the City Hall. In the spring of 1837 Bishop Résé left Detroit to attend 
the Third Council of the Catholic hierarcby convened at Baltimore. While 
in that city he tendered his resignation as Bishop of Detroit; this was 
accepted by the council but overruled by Rome, to which city he was 
invited to come and consult as to the situation at Detroit. Bishop Résé 
went to Rome, but while he retained his title as Bishop of Detroit until 
his death, he never returned to the titular city of his See. 

The causes which induced Bishop Résé to resign the mitre of Detroit 
have never been authentically stated. 

His spiritual children in Detroit who loved him dearly, and who were 
most interested in this sad event, have remained to the present day without 
definite knowledge cf the reasons prompting their beloved Bishop to leave 
Detroit, 

This eccles‘astical secret known to the venerable Fathers of the Third 
Council of Baltimore, has remained inviolate. 

One after another of these pretates passed from this life, until the last 
survivor, the venerable Archbishop Purcell, carried the secret to the tomb. 
The potential influence of the friends of Bishop Résé in Rome was so great 
that he remained Bishop of Detroit, and enjoyed a revenue from his See, 
until his death in Hanover in 1871. 

While residing in Detroit the youngest daughter of Captain White, 
Josephine, was born. To show the intimate relations existing between 
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Bishop Résé and the family of Captain White, the following incident is 
stated : 

The child referred to was delicate and when three years old could not 
walk. Many prayers had been offered in her behalf by the family and 
frien¢s, but without avail, when finally a novena was commenced at the 
Bishop’s request. On the evening of the ninth day the family and intimate 
friends were assembled in Mrs. White’s parlor. With them at one end sat 
the mother, holding little Josephine in her arms, at the other end the 
Bishop. When the last prayer of the novena had been recited, the Bishop 
slowly approached the child holding in his hand his brilliant jeweled pec- 
toral cross, which had been the gift of the Archduchess Leopoldine of 
Austria, and called, ‘‘Tosephine!’’ ‘‘Josephine!’’ ‘Josephine! ’’ turn- 
ing the cross in his hand so as to attract the child’s attention. 

Suddenly the little one leaped from her mothec’s arms and ran joyfully 
towards the Bishop. She was healed. 

The definite departure of Bishop Résé so affected Captain White that 
he disposed of most of his property and returned to Cincinnati. The un- 
sold portion was the frequent occasion of his visits to Detroit, during 
which he was my father’s guest. I remember hii distinctly and admired 
him, for he was very agreeable. His youngest son James was my school- 
mate and chum. Finally, a wound he had received in his early days, which 
had never been completely healed, was tke cause of his death in Cincinnati 
in 1840. 

Trinity church, which Captain White had assisted in founding soon 
attracted an English speaking resident Catholic congregation, which in a 
few years exceeded in numbe.s the Franco-American congregation of St. 
Anne. A large wing and galleries were added; but the church was still 
inadequate. When Archbishop Eccleston dedicated the new Cathedral of 
SS. Peter and Paul, June 29, 1%48, Bishop Lefevere found himself in want 
of parishioners. Those of St. Anne he could not get, so he transferred the 
Irish Catholic parishioners of Trinity Church to his new Cathedral, with 
the records, and closed the church. It had been a parish for fourteen years 
and had some distinguished pastors. It had included among its members 
of Irish nationality men who were the liberal promoters of religious, char- 
itakle and educational foundations, which have continued to grow in use- 
fulness and in extent. 
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BISHOP BRUTE’S ACCOUNT OF 


The Wonderfal Cure of Sister Benedicta ” 


OF SISTERS OF CHARITY, EMMITTSBURG, MD., 1826. 





First MEMORANDUM, THIS THE 20TH. JUNE, 1826, 


I have not been to the Sisters since the 29th of May. That day I did 
not see Sister Benedicta. I do not remember having seen her. 

I had never examined the character of her malady, nor had I any con- 
versation with the doctor concerning it. I confined myself to believe her 
generally in consumption. 

The 6th of June, returning from Harper’s Ferry they told me she was 
so sick that they expected this day to be called upon to administer the last 
sacraments. 

The succeeding days I continued to hear that she was extremely weak, 
that she could swallow nothing without rejecting it; that it was astonish- 
ing that she could live thus without food, and nearly without broth. 

About the 10th, I was told by her brother of anovena t with which I 
united. 

During the novena I was told she was a little better, had been able to 
drink a little, and retained something about two hours, but afterwards 
rejected it. She kept her bed, and had reached the last stage of exhaus- 
tion. I wrote to Mr. De Cluriviére at the Visitation the 17th, telling him 
of this slight improvement, however to suspend his judgment, pray for 
her, and wait. 

The 19th, I received in the evening some lines from the Superioress to 
say Mass this morning the twentieth, at half-past two-o’clock, I did so, 
Three o’clock struck when I was at the Elevation, I had gone to the 
church at ten minutes past two; [ came out at half past four. I experi- 





* Sister Benedicta Parsons. 


t In Union with Prince Hohenlohe. 
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enced different sentiments of offering, union, resignation ; in general, 
peace, consolation, faith, some tears about the time of communion. In 
receiving the Precious BloodI said: ‘*Thy will be done, O Jesus.” I 
had neither desire nor opposition to the miracle. I tried to acquit myself 
of my share in the work of Providence, 

About eight o’clock I heard the first reports. This evening at five 
o’clock the brother who returned from the Sisters’ saying that the general 
belief, and the opinion of the doctors was that the event is supernatural. 
Mr. Dubois has not been to the Sisters, nor has he communicated anything 
to me of what has happened. 

June 21, 1826, 

This morning all seems to confirm the wonderful cure of yesterday. 

It is said in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians Chapter Second, 
verse sixteenth, that what is to sowe an odor of life unto life, proves to 
others an odor of death unto death. So, when it has so manifestly pleased 
God in our days to display the power of miracles in His only true Church, 
both the infidels and the heretics can’t bear with it, and whilst formerly 
even Balaam was subdued by miracles, and could not afterward; be obliged 
to curse those whom God blessed they do it freely, and prefer to suppose 
imposition than to admit of any divine work. 

As for us, we feel happy to share in the joy and holy simplicity that 
glorify them ; even we do particularly feel in the Communion of Saints the 
consolation granted to souls thus favored by God according to the verse 
sixteenth of the First Corinthians, Chapter Second, if one of the members 
of Christ is glorified all the others rejoice. 

As for the requisite prudence in such cases, the Church has given her 
strict rules concerning the publication of miracles, Yet it does not prevent 
a discreet communication among those who feel disposed to be edified. 1n 
Tobias Book it is recommended to honor by sufficient and proper confession 
the works of the Omnipotent. Even do we see that those who received 
such favors from Jesus Christ, oftentimes could not refrain from proclaim » 
ing them. 

22d June. Ihave seenher. She has an appearance of health and well 
being, which [ have observed without knowing in what is consisted, like 
to the appearance and physiognomy of Mrs. Mattingly and of Sister 
Beatrix. 
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She feels better than before being sick ; is sensible of no infirmity; 
bas performed all the digestions of the different repasts of those two days ; 
enjoys a calm and undisturbed sleep ; feels her strength goand return as in 
her natural condition. 


The following letter was addressed to Mother Rose by Archbishop 


-Maréchal on the occasion of Sister Benedicta’s cure : 


BALTIMORE, 
June 26, 1826. 
KEVEREND SISTER SUPERIOR— 

I have just now received your letter containing the joyful news of the 
wonderful cure of dear Sister Benedicta. This manifestation of divine 
goodness and power, deserves our most humble, and profound gratitude. 
Surely, never that good Sister will forget what Almighty God has done in 
her behalf; and neither ycu nor I, ought ever to forget it. For in these 
mighty works of a merciful Providence, Heaven has come ulterior end, far 
more important than the corporal health of an individual; and is it nota 
matter of infinite consolation to all the faithful, and to me, to reflect that 

this, and similar extraordinary events have taken place in the diocese of 
Baltimore ? 

There is no difficulty in your acquainting your good Sisters dispersed 
abroad with the fact that has taken place under your own eyes, and those 
of your Community ; nay, it seems to me, a duty incumbent upon you to 
invite them to return their most grateful thanks to Heaven for such a 
signal favor. But, to pronounce it a real miracle, is not permitted to me 
nor to you. Before we may do it consistently with the law of the Church, 
a very long. and minute investigation must take place. Hence the advice - 
of the Rev. Mr. Dubois of not having the account of that wonderful cure 
printed as a truly mtraculous one, is perfectly consonant with mywill, and 
the laws of the Church, 

I beg Sister Benedicta to say for me and my diocese in presence of the 
Blessed Sacrament, once the Litany of the Holy Name of Jesus; surely 
she will doit with fervor. 

I remain with great attachment and esteem, 

Your humble servant, 
t AMBROSE, 
Archbishop, Baltimore. 
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[Reprinted from the RESEARCHES Oct., 1885, now rare. It is by Rev. 
A. A. Lambing j 


Very Rev. Pierre Gibault, the Patriot Priest. 


Prominent among those Christian heroes, whose names should be pre- 
served with pride, and handed down to future generations, is that of Very 
Rev. Pierre Gibault, Vicar-General of the Bishop of Quebec in the valley 
of the Mississippi. It is needless to state that the French were in the West 
from about the middle of the seventeenth century, aad that they had num- 
erous military and trading posts there. But ‘about a century later they set 
about erecting a line of forts from the mouth of the St, Laurance to that 
of the Mississippi. Several of these were on the Mississippi and its tribu- 
taries, and as the French aud many of the Indians were Catholics, mission. 
aries were required to minister to their spiritual necessities. Nor were 
the missionaries less useful in controlling the turbulent spirits of both the 
French and the Indians, although at times they may not have met with 
entire success. ‘‘It is an historical fact,’? says Judge Law, in his History 
of Vincennes, ‘‘whatever we Protestants may say to tie contrary, that the 
influence of Catholic priests, particularly the Jesuits, in the eighteenth 
century over the tribes which surrounded them, and for whose conversion 
to Christianity they labored with increasing devotion and energy, was 
much greater than those of any other religious denomination that ever 
ministered to their spiritual wants. This is particularly the case with those 
tribes dwelling in that portion of the Northwestern Lerritory out of which 
was created the State of Indiana.”»> The same writer remarks on the 
services which Father Gibault rendered the general government, that 
‘next to Clarke and Vigo the United States are indebted more to Father 
Gibault for the accession of the States comprised in what was originally 
Northwestern Territory, than to any other man.” * 

Pierre Gibault was the son of Pierre Gibault and Marie St. Jean, 
respectable Canadians, of French origin, and was born in Montreal, April 
7, 1738. Having completed his studies he was ordained March 9, 1768, 
and was shortly after sent to the Illinoi: country as Vicar-General of the 
Bishop of Quebec, who exercised jurisdiction over a)! New France and the 
territory of Louisiana, On his way to the field of his missionary labors, 


*Quoted in “A History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Vincenres,” by Rev: 
H. Alerding, pp. 36 and 54. ‘Annals of the West,’’ pp. 27z, 273. 
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he stopped at Michillemacinac where he baptised an infant on the 23d of 
July, 1768, in the registry of which he signs himself ‘‘Vicar-General of 
Louisiana.” But after his arrival in the Illinois country, he styles himself 
‘**Vicaire Generale des Iinois et Tamarois.”’*t He appears to havedivided 
his labors between the several missions, the scarcity of priests making it 
necessary for him not only to pass from place to place, but also to take up 
bis residence in turn at the several stations so as to devote the necessar y 
time to the instruction of the young, the reclaiming of the remiss and the 
care of those matters which devolved upona person in his position. In 
this way his years were spent principally between Kaskaskia, Cahokia, 
Vinceanes and perhaps some other places of minor importance. 

But with the character of the minister of God he uuited not only that 
of the patriotic citizen, but much more, that of a leader in the cause of 
American Freedom. In the spring of 1778 he espoused the cause of the 
American colonies, then in the midst of their struggleto shake off the yoke 
of dependence on the mother country, and did it so effectually as to make 
his influence felt in the whole valley of the Mississippi, and powerfully 
turn the scale in favor of nationalindependence, In 1777, Patrick Henry, 
then Governor of Virginia, had sent General George Rogers Clarke in 
command of an expeditlon against Kaskaskia and other places ia the West. 
On the 4th of July, 1778, Kaskaskia surrerdered, and soon after Cahokia 
was forced to follow the example. At the beginning of this year a treaty 
kad been concluded with France, which greatly aided Father Gibault in 
inducing the French settlers on the banks of the Mississippi and the 
Wabash to declare in favor of the United States; and when Gen. Clarke 
was about to march on Vincennes the priest held a conference witk him, 
the result of which was that Father Gibault went to Vincennes and as- 
sembling the »eople in the church explained the situation to them ; and 


such was bis influence with them that the whole assembly took the oath of 
allegiance which he then and there administered tothem. The British 
flag was bau'ed down and soon the Stars and Stripes floated proudly over 
the fort. For this act he afterward received the public thaoks of Virginia 
to which the Northwestern Territory then belonged. There is no doubt 
that he prevented the shedding of blood, and not only secured the sur- 
render of the fort, but also won the allegiance of both the French and the 
Indians of thesurrounding country. 


+ A tribe of Indiars living in the I!ilnois country nearly opposite the mouth of the Mis. 
souririver. Shea's ‘**Charlevvix,” vol, 3, p. 13), no-e. 
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Soon after this, however, Vincennes was retaken by a detachment of 
the English from Detroit under Governor Hamilton; but General 
Clarke recaptured it in February, 1778. The conference to arrange 
the terms of surrender was held in the church, most probably in the 
presence of Father Gibault. General Clarke and ‘is troops, for their 
services in capturing the forts, were afterward rewarded with extensive 


tracts of land. t 
But the patriotism of the good priest cost him dearly and left him a 


beggar the rest of his life. To secure, if possible, a home for himself he 
sent a petition to General Arthur St. Clair, then Governor of the North- 
western Territory, which had been ceded by Virginia to the United States. 
The decument will be given almost entire, both because it is difficult to 
leave out portions without affecting the sense, and also because it is of 
sufficient importance to find a place. It is as follows: 
CAHOKIA, May 16, 1790. 

‘‘The undersigned memorialist, has the honor to represent to your 
Excellency that, from the moment of the conquest of the Illinois country 
by Col. George Rogers Clarke, he has not been hackward in venturing his 
life on many occasions in which he found that his presence was useful, and 
at alltimes sacrificing his property, which he gave for the support of the 
troops at the same price he could have received in Spanish milled dollars, 
and for which, however, he has received only paper dollars, of which he 
has had no information since he sent them, addressedto the Commissioners 
of Congress, who required a statement of the depreciation of them at the 
Belle Riviére, (Ohio 1iver), in 1783, with an express promise in reply that 
particular attention should be paid to his account, because it was well 
known to be in no wise exaggerated. In reality he parted with his tithes 
and his beasts, only to set an example te his parishioners, who began to 
perceive that it was intended to pillage them and abandon them afterward, 
which really took place. The want of 7,800 livres, of the non-payment of 


which the American notes has deprived him the use, has obliged him to 
sell two good slaves, who would now be the snpport of his old age, and for 


the want of whom he now finds himself dependent upon the public, 
who, although well served, are very rarely led to keep their prom- 
ises. Ne eer 
t Bancroft’s History of the United States, (Centenary edition) vol, 6, p. 187. “A Brief 
Sketch of the Past and Future of Vincenne;,” by Henry 8. Cauthorn, pp, 26,27, “A His. 
tory of the Catholic Church in the D:ocese of Vincennes,” p).6),et seg “Life cf Bishop 
Fl .get,” by Rt. Rev. M. J Spalding, pp. 42, et seq, P 
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**The love of country and of liberty has led your memorialist to reject 
all the advantages offered him by the Spanish Government; and endeav- 
ored by every means in his power, by exertions and exhortations, and by 
letters to the principal inhabitants, to retain every person in the dominion 
of the United States in the expectation of better times, and giving them 
to understand that our lives and property, having been employed twelve 
years in the aggrandizement and preservation of the United States, would 
at last receive an acknowledgment and be compensated by the enlightened 
and uprigbt ministers, who sooner or later would come to examine into 
and relieve us from our situation. We begin to see the accomplishment of 
these hopes under the happy government of your Excellency, and as your 
memoralists has every reason to believe from proofs which would be 
too long to explain here, you have been one of the number who 
have been most forward in risking their lives and fortunes for their 


country. 
**He also hopes that thie demand will be listened to favorably. It is 


this: The missionaries, like lords, have aj all times possessed two tracts 
of land near this village—one three acres in front, which produces but 
little hay, three-quarters being useless by a great morass; the other two 
acres in front, which may be cultivated, and which the memorialist will 
have cultivated with care, and proposes to have a dwelling erected on it, 
with a yard and orchard, in case his claim is accepted ‘ 
May it please your Excellency, then to grant them to your memorialist as 
belonging to the domain of the United States, and give him a concession 
to be enjoyed in full propriety in his private name, and not as missionary 
and priest, to pass to his successor; otherwise the memorialist will not 
accept it. 

**It is for the services he has already rendered and those which he 
hopes to render, as far as circumstances may offer and he may be capable, 
that he founds his demand.’’ 


P. GIBAULT, Priest. 

To his Excellency, Arthur St. Clair, &., &e. 

In this document we have the simple language of a man who is con- 
scious of having rendered his country a service, but who does not ask an 
adequate return, such as those do who work for public favor, but who 
only petitions for the trifle which a provision for the necessaries of life 
forces him to beg. Thesimple eloquence of the document, if we had noth- 
ing else, would be more than enough tv establish his claim. 
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In 1791, Governor St, Clair, in his teport to Mr. Jefferson, Secretary 
of State, says, in relation to this memorial: ‘‘No. 24 is the request of Mr. 
Gibault for a small piece of land that has long been in tne occupation of 
the priests at Cahokia, having been assigned them by the French, but he 
wishes to possess it in propriety, and it is true that he was very useful to 
General Clarke upon many occasions, and has suffered very heavy losses. 

» I believe no injury would be done to any one by his request being 
granted, but it was not for me to give away the lands of the United 


States.’’ * 
It only remains to state that this request of a man who had reduced 


himself to beggary, and had incurred the enmity of his native land for es- 
pousing the cause of the country of his adoption and laboring and sacri-: 
ficing himself and his means of subsistence for the same noble cause, was 
coldly refused by the United Sfates. And he most probably died a beggar 
in the country which he had served as few others did, or could have done, 
It is true that Bishop Spalding says that he was probably recalled to Can- 
ada by the Bishop of Quebec; ¢ but this seems to me doubtful, for his at- 
tachment to the cause of the colonies must have aroused the indignation of 
the government of the Dominion and rendered it dangerous for him to 
return. Be this as it may, his name is no longer found on the pages of his- 
tory, and he retires into obscurity, another instance of the ingratitude of 
republics 





Hymn of St. Francis Xavier. 


In Appendix (p. 4) American Museum, Vol. vii, 1790, is the transla- 
tion of a hymn, ‘‘composed by the famous missionary, Francis Xavier,’’ 
beginning, ‘‘O, Deus! Egoamote.” It is *‘an original composition of 
the celebrated Mr. Pope. It was sent the Museum by Senex, who copied it 
forty years before from the original. Senex said, ‘‘I was a student at that 
time in a foreign college and had the happiness of often conversing with a 
most respectable clergyman of the name of Brown, who died sometime 
after, aged about ninety. 

This venerable man had lived in England, as domestic chaplain in the 
family of Mr. Caryl, to whom Mr. Pope inscribes the ‘*Rape of the Lock,’? 


* “A History of the Catholic Church in the Diocese of Vincenues,”’ pp. 61-63, 
t “Life of Bishop Flaget,” pp. 44, 45. 
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in the beginning of that poem, and at whose house he spent much of his 
time in the early and gay part of his life. I wasinformed by Mr. Brown 
that seeing the poet often amuse the family with verses of gallantry, he 
took the liberty one day of requesting him to change the subject of his 
composition and to devote his talents to the translating of the Latin hymn, 
or rythmus, which I find in the 227th page of the collection of prayers and 
hymns lately printed by you. The hymn began with these words, O, Deus! 
ego amo te &c., and was composed by the famous missionary, Francis 
Xavier, whose apostolical and successful labors in the East, united with his 
emin«nt sancity of life procured him the title of the Apostle of the Indies. 
Mr. Pope appeared to receive his proposition with indifference, but the 
next morning when he came down to breakfast he handed Mr. Brown a 
paper with the following lines, of which I took a copy and have since re- 
tained them in my memory. Many other students in the same college 
have also been in possession of them as well as myself, and I have often 
been surprised to find that they had never found « place in any collection 
of that great poet’s works. SENEX, 
TRANSLATION, 


Thou art my God, sole object of my love, 

Not for the whole of endless joys above; 
Not for the fear of endless pains below, 

Which they who love thee not must undergo. 


For me, and such as me, thou deign’dst to bear 
An ignominovs cross, the nails, the spear ; 

A thorny crown transpierc’d thy sacred brow, 
While bloody sweats from every member flow. 


For me in torture thou resign’dst thy breath 

Embraced me on the cross, and sav’d me by thy death. 
And can these suff’rings fail my heart to move ? 

What but thy self can ndw deserve my love ? 


Such as then was and is thy love to me, 
Such is, and shall be still my love to thee— 
To thee, Redeemer, mercy’s sacred spring, 
My God, my father, maker and my king. 


*On page 15 Appendix, A. B. sent another ‘ranslation of the same 
hymn ‘‘which has the advantage of being ia more suitable meter, the orig- 
inal hymn being evidently intended for music.”’ 

‘*‘SENEX”’ was, probably, Father Fleming of St. Mary’s Church. 

















LOTTERIES FOR CHURCHES. 


SCHEMES FOR ST. AUGUSTINE'S, AND HOLY TRINITY. 
PHILADELPHIA AND THE CATHEDRAL AT BALTIMORE. 











“A Lottery is at all timesthe very worst way of Raising Money upon 
the People °—Junius. 

In our day the Lottery is unlawful. Newspapers with advertisemen ts 
of lottery schemes or drawings are prohibited the use of the mails. Public 
sentiment has beencrystallized into law that makes the carrying on of the 
business an offense subject to imprisonment and fine. 

It was not so one hundred years ago or even ten years ago. At the 
former time and fora long period afterwards churches, institutions and 
even municipalities and States were the beneficiaries of that form of rais- 
ing money. The annexed historical references relate to the endeavors of 
Catholics to avail themselves of the then prevalent form of raising money. 

Nowadays Fairs, Excursions, &2., accomplish the same result. Public 
sentiment is yearly growing more and more averse to these substituted 
methods as being almost as demoralizing in influence as the legalized lot- 
tery was found to be and so brought its suppression. 

Lotteries have been frequent for Philadelphia institutions as far back 
as 1720, when the first known on record was established by Charles Read, 
who desired in this way to sell his house. The following are mentioned in 
Watson I, p. 214. In 1748 the public sanctioned lottery ; 1752, the Christ 
Church steeple; 1753, new Presbyterian Church, at Third and Arch streets; 
1754, City Academy; 1760, St. Paul’s Church; 1761, to pave the streets 
(north Second street was paved thereby) ; 1768, to raise £5250 for same 
purpose (S. & W., Vol. II, p. 444). 

In 1765, the Pennsylvania Assembly granted lotteries to several Epis- 
copal Churches, In 1766 to finish Sts. Peter and Paul Church. 

The old-time newspapers have frequent advertisements of lotteries. 
Churches and bridges were built, turnpikes and streets laid out or paved, 
and public enterprises of all kinds had lotteries for their benefit. 

Rev. Robt. Molyneux writing to Rev. Wm. Dubarg, President George- 
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town College, from Newtown, Md., July 25, 1797, said, ‘‘Can you inform 
me of the fate of my lottery tickets? I Jeft them in care of ye Stewart, 
Mr. Greenwell.”—|U. S. C. His. Mag., Vol. III, No. X, p. 128. 

In 1799 Rev. Leonard Neale and Matthew Carey applied to the Legis- 
lature for authority to establish a lottery to raise $10,000 to complete St. 
Augustine’s Church, Philadelphia. 

Thompson Westcott, in Sunday Dispatch ‘‘Answers to Inquirers,’’ in 
1889, stated that ‘Dr. Carr had difficulty to collect funds for the church ; 
the country was poor since the Revolution ; subscriptions were collected 
‘by degrees ; many Protestants contributed liberally ; the high wages of the 
mechanics retarded the completion of the church.” 

Act No. 37 was passed by House of Representatives April 4, 1799, en- 
titled ‘‘An act for Raising, by way of Lotteries,asum not exceeding 
$10,000, for the purpose of completing the Roman Catholic Church of St. 
Augustine’s ”’ 

R On Thursday, March 13, 1800, Mr. Bullock, Cle:k of the House of 
Representatives, presented to the Senate, as signed by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, ‘‘An act supplement to an act for raising money 
by way of lotteries asum not exceeding ten thousand dollars for the pur- 
pose of completing the building of the Roman Catholic Church of Saint 
Augustine in the City of Philadelphia. The Speaker of the Senate signed 
srid bill.— Journal of Senate, p. 239. 

The petition was granted. The managers of the lottery were Thos. 
FitzSimons, John Leamy and Edward Carrell. Claypoole’s Advertiser, 
1800, January 9th, and the Auroru, Feb. 27th, contained the following ad- 


vertisement of this lottery : 
LOTTERY. 


For the purpose of completing the building of the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Augustine in the City cf Philadelphia, pursuant to an Act 
of the General Assembly passed the 4th day of April, 1799. 


SCHEME, 

First CLass— 
1 Prize of 4000 dollars. ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ 4000 
1 * 2000 * ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ‘ 2000 
2 * 1000‘ ° ‘ é ‘ ° . 2000 


4 , 500 ** . . ° . . 2000 
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10 Prizes 200 dollars, ‘ ‘i . q - 2000 
20 sag eg ‘ ‘ 2000 
40 a i es . . ‘ ‘ . - 2000 
100 e ie , - ; ‘ . 2000 
1500 = ee ; ‘ F ; . - 12000 
1678 Prizes. 30,000 


3322 Blanks. 


5000 tickets at 6 dollars. 
SECOND CLAss. 


Dols. 

1 Prize of 8000 dollars, ‘ ‘ . - 8000 

1 3000 a ‘ é ‘ : 3000 

1 “ 2000 - ; ‘ a . 2000 

3 as 1000 . ; ‘ . ‘ 3000 

6 aa 500 bes ‘ i é : 3000 
15 asd 200 * ‘ é ‘ Z 3000 
30 - 100 " . ° . F 3000 
100 - 50 Bi . ° = ‘ 5000 
200 sie 20 ae . ‘ . ; 4000 
1400 - 10 23 . ‘ ‘ - 14000 
1757 Prizes. 48000 


4243 Blanks, 


6000 tickets at 8 dollars, 48,000. 

Prizes to be paid thirty days after the drawing is closed, subject toa 
deduction of 15 percent. The fortunate adventurers in the first-class will 
have the same numbers reserved for them in the second-class for three 
months after the drawing. 

Approved May 15, 1799. T. MIFFLIN. 

Extract from the Act of the General Assembly : 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted, &c., That Thomus FitzSimons, John Leamy 
and Edward Carrell be and they are hereby appointed commissioners to 
raise by way of lottery a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars, to be by 
them applied to the defraying of the expences of completing the building of 
the Roman Catholic Church of St. Augustine in the City of Philadelphia, 
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The above named commissioners have entered into bonds to the Gov- 
ernor of this Commonwealth the sum of one hundred thousand dollars for 
the due and faithful performance of their duty in the managem ent of said 
lottery. And having in former advertisements engaged that the drawing 
of the first class should commence on the 8th day of January next, they 
hope that the late calamitous event will abundantly apologize to a descern- 
ing public for postponing the said drawing until the 8th of March next, or 
sooner, if the tickets be disposed of, woen they pledge themselves that 
every exertion shall be made to give general satisfaction and to finally close 
the drawing in thirty days from the commenceme nt thereof. 

THomASs FitTzSimons, 
JoHN LEAMY, 


EDWARD CARRELL. 
Nov. 11th, 1799. 


Tickets may be had of the commissioners, of the Rev. Clergy of St. 
Mary’s Church, of Messrs. Young, Rice and Carey, booksellers, of Messrs. 
Hugh Holmes, James Gallagher, Andrew Summers, John Carrell, and of 
several other respectable persons in the city.. 

On May 5th, 1800, the Trustees of St. Mary’s bought ‘‘fifty tickets in 
the Church Lottery”’ to build St. Augustine’s, 

The drawing of these two classes produced but $6,00C—not the desired 
amount. To secure the right to raise the additional $4,000 the following 
memorial was presented the Legislature : 


MEMORIAL OF THE MANAGERS OF THE LOTTERY FOR ST. 
AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH, 1799. 
(Original in Am- Cath. His. Soc,, Philadelphia. ] 

To his excellency Thomas McKean Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Memorial of the Managers appointed by Act of Assembly passed 
in the month of April the fourth 1799 for conducting a Lottery for com- 
pleting the church of St. Augustine in the City of Philadelphia, 

Respectfully Sheweth 

That on account of an Epidemical Sickness prevailing in the city of 
Philadelphia in the year 1799 and Sundry other unforseen and very heavy 
expenses as also considerable losses which have been sustained in endeav- 
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ouring to carry into effect the resolution of the Legislature authorizing yr 
Memoralist to raise a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars, Your Mem- 
oralists have not been able to raise the said sum by the two classes of a 
Lottery wch have been already drawn but that there still remains a de- 
ficiency of four thousand dollars to complete the said grant of the Leg- 


islature, 
Your Memoralists therefore pray you Excellency to subscribe the an- 
nexed Scheme for the purpose of supplying the above deficiency. 


And your Memoralists will ever pray on bebalf of the Memoralist. 


MATTHEW CaRrR, Pastor of St. Mary’s, 
Lancaster, February 12th, 1801. 


ENDORSED. 
Feb. 12, 1801. Memorial of Matthew Carr on the part of the mana- 


gers of the St. Augustine Lottery praying his approbation to a new Scheme, 
(Ms. in American Cath. His, Soc. Letter case C.) 
Authority was given for Third Class drawing, which was advertised in 
1202 and 1803. 
The annexed is a copy of one of the tickets in the possession of Charles 


H. A. Esling, Esq. : 
No. 139. Lottery for Completing St. Augustine’s Church. Last Class. 


By Authority. This Ticket will Entitle tne Bearer to such Prize as may be 
drawn to its Number, if demanded within Twelvé Months—subject to a reduc- 
tion of fifteen per cent. Matthew Carr, Secretary. 


Phila., 1st Dec., 1802. 
In 1803 the following advertisement appeared in Philadelphia papers: 


PRIZES. 
In St. AUGUSTINE’S CHURCH LOTTERY. 
Last CLASs, 
The drawing of which will commence on the first Monday of May next 
[1803] at the State House in Philadelphia, 
The demand for these Tickets being so very considerable, it is nore 
than probable the price will soon be siz dollars and that the drawing will 
commence on the first of April—they may pow be had at five and an half 


dollars. 
Letters to either of us, post paid, and enclosing the cash, shali be duly 
attended to. 
MATTHEW McCoNNELL, No. 82 Chestnut st. 
Patrick ByRNgE, No. 72 Chestnut st. 
GrorG « TAYLOR. Junr., No. 67 Chestnut st. 
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SCHEME. 

1 Prize of Six Thousand dollars, , , ‘ 6000 

1 = Two ” ” A ; ; ‘ 2000 

1 is One - “ : i ‘ - 1000 

4 = Five Hundred dollars, . ‘ 4 2000 

5 ” Two ” si ‘ - P 1000 

15 ou One ” 43 : ‘ . . 1500 
20 “ Fifty dollars, ; : ; 1000 r 

3000 - Six - , ; . ‘ - 18000 

1 first drawn number on the 10:h day, ‘ 500 
1 “ - sie 20th * ‘ ‘ 500 P 

| “¢ “ soe 30:h ** . ‘ - 1000 

1 sae - 35th ** ‘ . 1000 

1 first drawn number on the last day when only five hund- 
red tickets shall be in the wheel, . ‘ i 500 
3077 Prizes, 40,000 


4923 Blanks. 
Not one blank and two-thirds toa prizs. The prizes to be paid in 


thirty days after the close of the drawing ; subject toa deduction of fifteen 


per cent. 
MATTHEW CARR. SECRETARY 


Purchasers may be supplied with whole tickets or quarters. 
|The Secretary of the Lottery was the Pastor of the Church. ] 


HOLY TRINTY LOTTERY. 


No sooner had St. Augustine’s Lottery been drawn than Holy Trinit y 
Church made the following announcement : 

BY AUTHORITY. 

SCHEME OF A LOTTERY 
For the use of the 

HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, 

Of the Religious Society of German Roman Catholics 
in the 
CITY OF PHILADELPAIA. 





Dols. 
1 Priz3 of Ten Thousand Dollars, ‘ ‘ - 10000 
1 ss Three ” + ; ‘ ‘ 3000 
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1 Prize of Two Thousand Dollars, : . - 2000 
1 i One “ , . : . 1000 
4 si Five Hundred = ‘ , : . 2000 
10 Three - io é . ° 3000 
20 “ Two - ” . : ; . 2000 
35 - One pe . ; ‘ ‘ . 3500 
90 Fifty Dollars, A / ‘ ‘ 4500 
100 = Twenty * ‘ ‘ A ‘ . 2000 
6000 ” Seven ‘ ‘ : ; . ‘ 42000 
1 first drawn number on the 10th day, ; ‘ 500 
1 * - 15th * ‘ ; ‘ 500 
1 ss 7 25th * “ 4 ‘ 500 
1 i - 80th * : ‘ ; 500 
1 “ ne Sith ** 5 . ’ 1000 
1 . 4 45th ¢ ; ; ; 1000 
1 ee 50th ** ‘ ‘ ° 1000 
1 ai 9 55th *¢ ; ‘ - 1009 
1 first drawn number on the last day when there shall be only 
Six hundred tickets in the wheel, , ‘ - 6000 
6274 Prizes. 60,000 
11726 Blanks, 
18000 Tickets at five dollars, i ‘ ° $90,000 


Less than two blanks to a priza, Subject to a deduction of fifteen per 
centum., The drawing will commence at the State House in this city as 
soon as the sale of the tickets shall warrant it and continue at least twice 
a week until finaliy completed ; thirty days after which the prizes will be 
paid to the fortunate adventurers, Such as shall not be demanded within 
twelve months after the close of the drawing will be considered as relin- 
quished for the benefit of the Church. 

The Lottery we flatter ourselves will be managed with the strictest 
punctuality and good faith, and from the great advantages of the above 
Scheme in which there are not two blanks to a prize we entertain the full- 


est confidence that the tickets will meet with a rapid sale. 
ADAM PREMIR, 
ANTHONY HOOKEY, 
CHARLES BAUMAN, 
Commissioners, 





| 
| 
: 
| 
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N. B. Tickets are now on sale by Matthew McConnell, No. 82 Chest- 
nut street, George Taylor, Junr., 67 Chestnut street. 
Letters addressed to either of whom, post paid, enclosing the cash, will 


be daly attended to. 
May 19, 1803. 


Later the following advertisement appeared : 


A TEN THOUSAND DOLLAR PRIZE SCHEME 
—OF A— 


LOTTERY 
FOR THE USE OF 
THE GERMAN TRINITY CHURCH, 
IN SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 

N. B. This Lottery is expected io commence during the ensuing fall ; 
and from the great demand for the Tickets in different parts of the Union, 
there is every reason to believe that it will take place at a much earlier 
period than was at first contempiated, and that the price of Tickets will be 


raised, 
Tickets for sale by the subscribers at 6 dollars. 


Chas. Bauman went security for the lottery and had to pay $20,000. 
He had been a soldier of the Revolution under Lafayette. He was grand 


father of the late John Huneker, who related this to me, 
LOTTERIES AT BALTIMORE. 


The Rev. William Du Bourg, now Bishop of the Catholic Church in 
Louisiana, with other clergymen of that society, then lately arrived from 
France, established an academy near the intersection of Franklin and 
Green streets, Baltimore, in 1791, to which considerable additions were 
made in 1804, aided by a lottery, with peimission of tLe Legislature to 
grant diplomas in any of the faculties under incorporation ; Mr. Du Bourg 
being its first president. After which the Rev. Messrs. Nagot, Tesier, 
and other clergymen who had established an theological seminary there, 
added to this establishment a handsome church, the style of which is gothic, 
from a design furnished by M. Godfroy, Esq. 

[From the Life and Times of Hon. Elijah Stansbury, 1874, p. 252.] 

This lottery was for the Seminary of St. Sulpicé. 

During peace which succeeded the treaty of Amiens, Baltimore be- 
came the Metropolitan See of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States. The trustees determined to build a spacious and substantial Cath- 
edral, which was commenced three years after. It was also in 1803 that 
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the Rt. Rev. Bishop Carroll and others, with Mr. James Priestly, who had 
been for sometime principal of a respectable seminary in St. Paul’s, procur- 
ed acharter for the Baltimore College, which, by aid of a lottery, was 
erected on Mulberry street, the Bishop being appointed President of the 
Board of Trustees, [Jbid, page 259. | 

CATHEDRAL AT BALTIMORE. 

After Philadelphians were appealed to to purchase tickets in St. Aug- 
ustine’s and Holy Trinity Cburches, the Cathedral at Baltimore were by 
advertisements in Philadelphia papers sought their patronage. From The 
Gazette of the United States, May, 1803, is extracted the following: 


BY AUTHORITY—SCHEME OF A LOTTERY TO BUILD A 
CATHOLIC CATHEDRAL CHURCH IN THE 
CITY OF BALTIMORE. 


Dol'ars. 

1 Prize, . ‘i ‘ ‘ a . - 20,000 
 s ‘ ‘ ; F ; a ‘ 10,000 

2 1°* §000 is ‘ ; ‘i ‘ é - 10,000 

5 ** 1000 is 5 , i . ‘ ‘ 5,000 
~* 500 is : j ‘ : ‘ . 5,000 
as 200 is ‘ , ; : ‘ n ‘5,000 
— = 100 is ; ; : : ‘ . 20,000 
I 50 is - : ; ; ; - 10,000 
20. * 25 is ‘ ; ? ; ‘ - 6,000 
2500. 20 is ‘ ‘ ; R ‘ ; 50,000 
4000 ‘ 15 is 00,006 


I first drawn ticket after 2000, having no blankto its number, 500 


1 of te 4000, os os ss 500 
1 se os 6000, +s + +6 500 
1 te ot 8000, be se t. 500 
1 ts “ 10000, be “% ot 500 
l . ‘sé 12000, es . se 500 
1 id te 15000, 6s ss te 500 
1 ees és 18000, te. ee +6 500 
1 20000,  * " ” 2000 
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1 last drawn ticket which may have a blank toits number, 4000 
7154 Prizes. 210,000 
13846 Blanks. Not two to a Prize. 


21000 tickets 10 dollars each, ‘ ‘ " ‘ 210,%0u 


The laudable purpose of this Lottery, the many valuable prizas offered, 
and there not being two blanks te a priz>,. are considerations which give 
the managers reason to hope for a rapid sale of the tickets. The drawing 
will commence as soon as a sufficient number of tickets shall be sold to 
authorize it, and thirty days after the completion of the drawing the prizes 
will be paid to the fortunate adventurers, subject to a deduction of Fifteen 
per cent. Such prizes as shall not be demanded within Twelve months afcer 
the drawing is finished shall be considered as relinquished for the benefit 
of the Church. 

Tickets to be iad of the managers or of such persons as may be auth- 
orized by them. 

MANAGERS : 
Right Rev. Bishop CARROLL, Rev. FRANCIS BEESTON, 


Messrs. DAVID WILLIAMSON, RoBert WALSH, 


CHARLES GBEQUIERE, PATRICK BENNET. 
ARNOLD LIVERS, FRANCIS I. MITCHELL. 


Orders for tickets (po3t paid) addresse2 to any of the managersin Bal- 
timore will be duly attended to. 

April 26, 1803. . 

Rev. Charles Nerinckx in a letter written in 1820 and given in Bishop 
Maes Lire of that early missioner in Kentucky relates the following lot- 
tery inc dent: ‘A few months ago, died in Baltimore a sailor, who, after 
having lived many years as an habitual drunkard, invested his last $50 in 
a lottery, the highest premium of which was $50,000. Desiring to satisfy 
his craving appetite for drink, he soon afterwards offered to sell his tickets 
for $10, but he could find no body willing to buy them, and he was obliged 
te wait the result of the lottery. To his amazement he gained the highest 
prize and began his life of debauchery anew. Finally he fell sick, and died 
a month after, having passed his last days deploring the excesses of his pust 
life. By his will he left $10,000 to the Metropolitan Cathedral and $5.00 
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to St. Patrick’s Parish Church, The lesson given by this drunkard, 
brought by sickness to reason, temperance and faith, has few followers 
even among the more pious.”’’ 

So Father Nerinckx thought, but the incident serves to show the evil 
of the Lottery system and to awaken in us the thought whether God is 
praised or honored by such methods of erecting temples to His worship, 
whether the bequests of money gained in that way were an atonement for 
the offences of a debauchee against the Majesty of God and the Sacred 
Heart of our Divine Lord. 

The highest prize was $20,000 not $50,000. No record exists at Saint 
Patrick’s Church of this $5,000 bequest. 

In 1805 the Pennsylvania Assembly granted the petition of Catholics 
of Greensburg, Pa., ‘‘for a lottery for the purpose of erecting a chapel for 
the use of the Roman Catholic Church in the town of Greensburg, West- 
moreland Co.”? Mr. Alshouse presented the petition (page 74 of Journal), 
It was read and referred to a Committee. Report was made thereon Janu- 
ary 5th, 1805, in favor of the grant and a bill presented and in due time 
passed. (p. 148.) 

The Independent Expositor of Philadelphia, Nov. 23, I831, asserted 
that in 1810 there were four lottery offices in the city, in 1827 the number 
was about 150, and in 1831 they had increased to 177, | Philadelphia, Dec. 
31, 1831. | 

Contrast the advertisements for Church lotteries with the following 
letter of Cardinal Gibbons written from the Cathedral benefited by a 
Lottery. 

The Cardinal’s letter was written in 1892, at the time the Louisiana 
Lottery flourished and sought by a Constitutional amendment to fasten 
itself upon the State for a lengthened period. 

The public agitation of the matter extended throughout the Union 
with the result of the overthrow of the Lottery. 

**Cardinal’s Residence, Baltimore, Jan. 11, 1892.—My dear Sir: In 
reference to our ¢onversation this morning, and prescinding from all po- 
litical aspects of the case, I wish to express to you the hope that the efforts 


of those who, like yourself, are opposing the renewal of the Louisiana lot- 
tery charter will result in the suppression of the evil that now rests on the 


fair State of Louisiana. 

**T heartily commend every movement in favor of public morality, vir- 
tue and honesty ; and it seems to me that the question—shall the Louisiana 
lottery continue under the law’s protection its scandalous business—is pre- 
eminently one of morality and virtue. The practical working of the com- 
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pany tends to enrich the few af the exyense and misery of the many ; to 


tempt the poor and those who can as little afford it to squander their earn- 
ings, the only support of dependent mothers, wives and children, in the 
vain, delusive Tantalus-like hope of one day becoming possessors of a win- 
ning number. And oftentimes it is not unknown that the fever of gamb- 
ling has impelled many to theft and dishonesty for the means of another 
venture, of purchasing another ticket. A business whose plain, manifest, 
inevitable result and influence on the people is such, is indeed an enemy to 
the honesty and peace of any community, to the happiness and comfort of 
home and to individual thrift and enterprise, and itis the duty of every 
upright citizen and earnest Christian to aid in its dethronement or sup- 
pression. 

‘Christian charity and natural philanthropy alike dictate that we re- 
move from the unwary, pitfalls of destruction, and withdraw the innocent 
and weak from temptation. Those bent on suicide should be restrained. 
The burning fagot should be snatched from the child’s hand. That the 
Louisiana lottery, as it is presented to us, proves a snare and a delusion to 
thousands and is destructive of peace of mind and energy of action, so ne- 
cessary to pursue honorable careers and to properly acquit one’sself of life’s 
duties, we cannot doubt. The daily operations of the scheme make the 
point clear Worthy, then, of praise and commendation are they who 
strive to quicken the public conscience and to array public sentiment 
against the continuance of the evil, wo speak and labor in behalf of their 
fellow men by removing frcm their midst a dire enemy to their manhood, 
their homes and their prosperity. 

Were the evil confined solely to the State of Louisiana, I should re- 
frain from giving expression to my sentiments ; but since, like a giant tree, 
it has extended and spread its branches over the entire land, and embraced 
in the area of its operations Maryland and the District of Columbia, with 
which Iam connected, I could not but raise my voicein protest and in 
prayer that our faithful people might helpforward the good work of putting 
an end to its ravages. I am, with much respect, yours faithtully in Christ, 

J. CARD. GIBBONS. 

To Gen. Gro. D. JOHNSTON.” 


The following are a few of the hundreds of newspaper comments on 
the letter of the Cardinal : 
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[NEW YORK TIMES, JAN. 16, 1892. | 

The emphatic letter of Cardinal Gibbons in condemnation of the Lou- 
isiana lottery is directed especially against the institution as a corrupter of 
morals and a promoter of the misery of the poor, It has both a pious and 
a patriotic motive, and it reveals in its crisp, energetic sentences the earn- 
estness of a true heart. He raises his voice against the evil because, ‘‘like 
a giant tree.”’ it casts its baneful shadow, destructive of public morality, 
virtue and honesty, over the whole land, of which his own diocese is a 
part. The wrong of the lottery has never been more pointedly summed up 
than in his description of its practical working. He brands it ‘‘the dire 
enemy of manhood, of homes and of prosperity,’’ and he raises his voice, 
‘‘in protest and in prayer that faithful Catholics will help forward the good 
work of putting an end to its ravages.’? The powerful appeal for right- 
eousness of this eminent prelate cought to be widely influential among 
Christian people of every name. 

|THE SUN, BALTIMORE, JAN, 18, 1892.] 

The letter of Cardinal Gibbons on the Louisiana lottery sets forth in a 
temperate but forcible manner the mischievous influences of that gigantic 
scheme of licensed gambling. Many persons, it is to be feared, have but a 
vague idea of the actual evil wrought by lotteries, and to these the Cardi- 
nal’s concise and lucid statement will be in the nature of a revelation. 
The misery caused by an organized scheme like the Louisiana lottery for 
encouraging and developing the morbid spirit of gain throughout the coun- 
try can hardly be over-estimated, and for this reason the Cardinal unqual- 
ifiedly lends his support to the movement for its suppression. 


[NEW YORK PRESS, JAN. 18, 1892. | 

Cardinal Gibbons has rendered a g.eat service to Christian people of 
every kind and degree, whether Catholic or Protestant, by his timely and 
vigorous protest aguinst the Louisiana lottery. Nostronger utterance has 
been made by any man than in his brief letter of a few hundred words. ‘It 
shows that the Cardiaal has kept himself not only fully advised of the great 
contest against the lottery, but that he is in hearty sympathy with it. 
Coming from such a man at such a time, it ought to have a great influence 
upon the canvass now going on in Louisiana for the suppression of this 
great evil. It might well be taken as an example by the clergy of every 
denomination. 
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WASHINGTON AND JOHN ADAMS AT VESPERS 
IN ST. MARY’S CHURCH, PHILADELPHIA, 
OCTOBER, 1774. 





In May, 1774, George Washington was in Philadelphia as one of the 
Virginia Delegates to the First Continental Congress. 

In his Diary under date of October 9th, 1774, he records: 

‘**Went to the Presbyterian meeting in the forenoon and the Romish 
church in the afternoon.”’ 

He was accompanied by John Adams of Massachusetts, who that night 
wrote to his wife as follows: 

“This afternoon, led by curiosity and good company, I strolled away 
to mother Churcb, or rather, grandmother Church, I mean the Romish 
chapel, I heard a good, short moral essay upon the duty of parents to 
their children, founded in justice and charity, to take care of their inter- 
ests, temporal and spiritual. This afternoon’s entertainment was to me 
most awful and affecting; the poor wretches fingering their beads, chant- 
ing Latin, not a word of which they understood; their Pater Nosters and 
Ave Marias; their holy ,water; their crossing themselves perpetually ; 
their bowing to the name of Jesus whenever they heard it; their bowing 
and kneeling and genuflecting before the altar. The dress of the priest 
was rich with lace. His pulpit was velvet and gold. The altar-piece was 
very rich, little images and crucifixes about, wax-candles lighted up. But 
how shall I describe the picture of our Saviour, in a frame of marble over 
the altar, at full length upon the cross in the agonies and the blood drip- 
ping and streaming from His wounds! The music, consisting of an organ 
and achoir of singers, went all the afternoon except sermon time, and the 
assembly chanted most sweetly and exquisitely. Here is everything which 
can lay hold of the eye, ear and imagination—everything which can charm 
and bewitch the simple and ignorant. I wonder how Luther ever broke 
the spell.” |Page 45 of ‘‘Familiar Letters of John Adams to his Wife, 
Abigail, during the Revolution.”” By Charles Francis Adams. New 
York: 1876.] 

Adams in his Diary made this record: ‘‘Went in the afternoon to the 
Romish chapel and heard a good discourse upon the duty of parents to their 
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children, founded in justice and charity. The scenery and music are so 
calculated to take in mankind that I wonder the Reformation ever suc- 
ceeded, The paintings, the bells, the candles, the gold and silver, our 
Saviour on the Cross, over the altar, at full length, and all his wounds 
bleeding. The chanting is exquisitely soft and sweet.’’ Works II, p. 395. 

St, Mary’s was the ‘‘Romish church” these two distinguished Amer- 
icans visited that Sunday a:ternoon in October, 1774. It was the church 
of the Catholics of Philadelphia—the Sunday cburch. The priests of Phil- 
adelphia at the time were Rev. Robert Molyneux who succeeded Rey. 
Robert Harding, who died Septembert 1, 1772, though Father Harding did 
not come until June, 1773, and Rev. Ferdinand Farmer, who had been in 
the city since August, 1758. 

The priest who sang Vespers was, most probably, Father Molyneux, as 
the Register of Baptisms shows that Father Farmer was, the day before, 
in Hunterdon county, N. J., and on that day—6th—baptised John, son of 
Patrick andMary Flanegan, bornj}August 30. [Records A. C. H.S., I. p. 
340.] Father Farmer seems not to have returned to Philadelphia until 
about October 30th. So we may conciude that Father Molyneux was the 
priest who delivered the ‘‘good sermon.”’ 

I have long sought to discover what became of the ‘‘picture of our 
Saviour in a frame of marble” which was ‘‘over the altar” of St. Mary’s 
at the time of the visit of Washington and Adams, but I have never been 
abie to trace it. 

On July 30, 1884, Father Jordon wrote me ‘“‘the painting of the Cru- 
cifixion that had the marble frame—behbind the altar of St. Joseph’s—was 
taken down to make place for Benjamin West’s gift, is still at St. Joseph’s 


and part of the marble is in the side of the main altar.’’ 

But a search made in all parts of St. Joseph’s failed to bring to light 
this picture which must have been brought from St. Mary’s if it were the 
one Adams saw. If its marble frame was used in the construction of the 
altar at St. Joseph’s the part used must have been thrown away on the erec- 
tion of the present altar in 1886, 

The description of the services— Vespers—by John Adams gives us a 
vivid scane of a service in the church of Philadelphia just as the Revolu- 
tion was coming on. 

In 1796 Washington contributed towards the erection of St. Augustine’s 
Church, Philadelphia, and in 1800 John Adams did so towards the building 


of the Holy Cross Church in Boston. 
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GEN. RICHARD MONTGOMERY CHARGED WITH 
KILLING A CANADIAN PRIEST, 1759. 





In the Historical Magazine (Dawson’s), November, 1873, p. 297, is the 
account of James Thompson of the 78th Highlanders of the British Army 
that he was at Quebec in 1759 when Gen. Wolfe captured the city. He 
asserts that ‘‘Captain Montgomery afterwar’s General in the American 
service,’? who attempted to capture the city on the night of Dec. 31, 1775, 
was at the ‘“‘taking of Quebec in 1759,” he was then a vaptain and com. 
manded a Fencible corps of which I do not recollect the name. He was 
posted on the off side of the Falls of Montmorency and was sent by Gen. 
Wolfe on some particular business down towards the Ange Gardien. As 
he advanced some of the people turned out and fired upon his advanced 
party and this brought on a more general ection. Amongst the number of 
those who opposed him in this way was the priest of the Parish, as com- 
manding officer. Montgomery defended himself obstinately and killed 
most of the Vanadians, including the priest himself. 

This exasperated them so much that they became frantic and scarcely ~ 
knew what they were about, and, from want of discipline and order they 
exposed themselves to Montgomery’s mercy. 

Montgomery knew how to take advantage of this ; and his party killed 
every one who came in his way, without any mercy. He fell in with one 
of his Sergeants, having under his charge a young Canadian gentleman 
who had been placed with the Priest for his education, and who after hav- 
ing lost his teacher had placed himself under the protection of this Ser- 
geant in order to save himself from the butchering work which he had 
witnessed. Montgomery after finding out he wasa Canadian had him 
shot that instant. General Wolfe was very much vexed at Montgomery’s 
conduct. After the war Montgomery’s corps was disbanded and he went 
back to New England where he was engaged in the Revolutionary war 
against Great Britain, and from his previous knowledge of Quebec he was 
no doubt considered the best qualified to head the army that came to at- 
tack of the piace in the year 1775, on which occasion he and many of his 


army lost their lives on the night of 31st December. 

Editor Dawson of the Historical Magazine in a foot note : 

**Notwithstanding the version of Mr. Thompson [ am inclined to be- 
ieve with Lieutenant Fraser, who was present at the St. Joachim butchery 
that the officer in charge was not Lieut. Richard Montgomery of the 17th 
Foot, but Captain Alexander Montgomery of the 43d Foot. Vide Fraser’s 
Journal, published by the Literary and Historical Soc. of Quebec, p. 13.” 

James Thompson was however the Assistant Engineer at the time of 
the attacx of Montgomery on Quebec. Dec. 31st, 1775. He discovered the 
body of General Montgomery the next morning. He directed the inter- 
ment of the body and marked the grave so that on June 16th, 1318, he 
puinted out the grave when the remains were disinterred and removed to 
New York city where they were deposited in Trinity church yard. 























The Founding of the Faith in Philadelphia. 





LOCATION OF “A PAPAL CHAPEL” PRIOR TO OLD SAINT 
JOSEPH’S. 


BUILDING OF ST, JOSEPH’S—WHY IT WAS BUILT—WHAT WAS THOUGHT 
OF ITS ERECTION HERE AND IN ENGLAND. 


The establishment of the Faith in Philadelphia has been to me an 
interesting study. Recent investigatiun of records and deeds enables me 
to locate a ‘*Papal chapel’ prior to that of St. Joseph’s and, possibly, to 
devermine that a chapel also was on the ground where now St. Joseph’s 
Church stands prior to the one marked in history. ; 

To begin with: There was no priest located in Philadelphia as early as 
1686 as Watson’s Annals have misled many Catholic writers into asserting. 
That is literally and veritably ‘*a fish story.’’? It is almost comical if it 
were within the purview of my purpose to relate it now. 

The earliest known reference to a priest who may have visited the few 
Vatholics of Philadelphia in Wiliiam Penn’s time is contained in the will 
of Peter Debuc, made in 1693, who made a bequest to ‘‘Father Smith now 
or late of Talbot county, Maryland.*? 


The earliest known date for the celebration of Mass ina public manner 
in Philadelphia is 1707-8. The document is dated January 10:h, 1707-8, 
in the old style of time keeping. Nowa days we would call iti708. This 
Mass was on the occasion of the conversion of ‘‘J.ionel Brittin, his son 
and others ’? He is called ‘‘church warden.’’ Was first a Quaker who had 
settled here prior to Penn’s coming. He became an Episcopalian and then 
a Catholic. He lived then at Second and Market. Walsh’s great store is 
upon part of the ground of the first known convert in Pennsylvania. 

That also would be a most interesting recital to tell about his conver- 
sion, the commotion it made and the troubleit brought on William Penn 
and even upon jis name among Catholics for, sadly. must it be recorded, 
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the event brought a stigma upon his name among us Catholics that caused 
the iate BishopGilmour to unjustly say ‘‘even the gentle Penn had his fling 
at the Catholics,”’ 

From 1708 up to the founding of St. Joseph’s not another record is 
known to show that Mass was said. The seeking and the study of years, 
makes me believe that Father Joseph Greaton, who came to Maryland in 
1720, from that time until locating in Philadelphia, was a regular visitor 
to the Catholics of our city. 

At Old St. Joseph’s is a document showing that on February 6, 1729, 
Thomas Peters leased to John Dixon a lot 16 feet broad by 51 feet long, 
bounded on North by Chestnut street, East by lot of late William Mason, 
now of Moses Hewes, South by lot of James Harrison, West by lot of 
William Lingard. The term was one year. The consideration five shilling. 

Seemingly i: has nothing to do with Catholic Church affairs or history, 
but the finding of the document was a gleeful discovery to me. The name 
Juha Dixon was the key to my delight. I knew Dixon wasa Catholic. A 
further examination among the records of the Recorder of Deeds Office 
made for me by T. M. Daly, Esq., shows that twenty days after this lease 
Thomas Peters conveyed the lot and house thereon to John Dixon for the 
consideration of £200, subject to a proportional charge of £6, 13 shillings 
and 4 pence, which was held against the lot and the one adjuining to the 
West which belonged to William Lingard, who had, on March Ist, 1719, 
taken the two lots from Israel Pemberton, and had on March list, 1722, 
conveyed this lot to Thomas Peters. Here we have evidence of Dixon 
leasing on February 6th and on February 26th purchasing for £200 the 
house and lot. 

‘Turning to Watson's Annals of Philadelphia we read, ‘*‘Sarah Patter- 
son born in 1736, who dwelt in her youth at house S. E. corner Chestnut 
and Second often heard her parents say it was built for a Papal chapel and 
that people opposed it being so used in so public a place.”’ 

These records fairly show that Dixon agreed to purchase the place and 
wishing to enter into immediate possession signed a lease and so entsred 
into occupancy ; that on February 26th the legal papers and other details 


were prepared and settled and so signed. 
Tracing the description of titles it is found that this lot is No. 134 
Chestnut street, now occupied by John B. Creagh & Co., Tobacco merch- 
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ants. It is the fourth lot and house below Second street on the South side 
and not on the corner as Watson’s traditionary informant located it. 

' . Here we have evidence that Dixon, a Catholic, bought the house and 
that it was used as ‘‘a P»pal chapel but that the people opposed it being 
so used in such a public place.” 

It was not ‘‘built for a chapel’? as Watson relates. It could not have 
been. Apart from the question whether the Catholics could have afforded 
to build a separate building and use it as a chapel and in so public a place 
wisdom and policy made it injudicious to do so if they were able and wil- 
ling to have a chapel. Why so? 

Do you know that at that time Philadelphia was claimed by the heirs 
of Lord Balt!more as being in Maryland and not in Pennsylvania and that 
Philadelphia was, by Marylanders, often spoken of ‘‘as the finest city in 
Maryland.”’ 

From the settlement of Pennsylvania William Penn’s right to a part 
of the territory had been disputed by Lord Baltimore and heirs, whoclaimed 
that their grant extended to the fortieth degree of latitude, which runs at 
about Bridesburg, Philadelphia. Until this dispute was settled land grants 
were uncertain. Pennsylvania imprisoned some settlers who held grants 
from Maryland wittin the disputed territory. 

How did this concern Catholics of Philadelphia with regard to build- 
ing a chapel for the public services of religion ? 

Why if it were finally determined that Philadelphia was within the 
Maryland grant then no chapel asa separate building could be built. 
Maryland’s law prohibited. What! ‘*Catholic’? Maryland prohibit a 
Catholic chapel! Yes. We Catholics delight to call Maryland ‘ Catholic,’ 
but she does not merit the title. But I’ll not discuss that point now. 


So John Dixon’s house was used as a place where Catholics met to 
hear Mass. Maryland’s law allowed Mass in private houses. So if Chest- 
nut street was in Maryland Dixon could allow the house to be used for 
religious services, while if in Pennsyivania such services were not illegal. 
But until the boundary dispute was determined that was the only way 
Catholics hereabouts could hear Mass. However, on May 10, 173z, the 
heirs of Penn. and Calvert come to an agreement as to where they would 
have the line of separation between the two Provinces run. As to this 
section of country it was placed at almost the identical position it is today. 
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It is true that litigation ensued and continued for many years regarding 
this agreement, and that even within a few years commissioners were en: 
gaged in locating the line following the Mason and Dixon line laid out in 
1760 in accord with the agreement of 1732. So when the settlement of the 
boundary dispute in 1732 became known in Philadelphia, perhaps not until 
the winter of that year, Father Greaton knew he was free from the juris- 
diction of Maryland—-‘‘Catholic’’ Maryland if you like it better. He knew 
he was within Penn’s ‘‘Holy Experiment’’ and his heart and those of his 
people must have rejoiced thereat, They were FREE. Publicly or pri- 
vately they could have all the services of their Faith without control of 
the civil government. They were under a government that from its first 
day to this hour has permitted the free exercise of religiop to all to worship 
God as they believe proper. 

So Father Greaton determined to seek a place where he might build a 
public chapel—a place of worship distinct from a private house—a little 
sanctuary of the Faith it might be but it would be wholly the Lord’s, 
where His “eyes should be open and His ears attentive to the prayers of 
him that should pray in this place.’’ 

And where do you think he went ? 

Right along side of the Quaker Almshouse ‘‘back of Walnut street,’’ 


below Fourth. 
Catholic school histories to-day teach that William Penn's people 


‘*bitterly opposed’? our brethren in the Faith in those days, yet when 
Father Greatou would make a permanent settlement and found ‘the 
Church of Philadelphia’? he went to ‘‘the south part of the city’? on the 
outskirts of the town and selected iand along side of the abode established 
by Quaker John Martin in 1713 for poor members of the Society of Friends. 
The Catholics and Quakers were in those days indeed Friends, and when, 
in 1787, a disagreement arose concerning the alleyway from Walnut street 
the matter was submitted to arbitrators, whose decision was accepted. 


When did Father Greaton settle there? That is uncertain. Among 
the Jesuits there is a tradition that a ‘‘chapel’? was on the present site 
prior to the one which is, historically, known as the first. 

Possibly that may have been so. It is seemingly sustained by infor- 


mation given me fifteen years ago by Rev. P. A. Jordan, S. J., that on 


February 26th, 1732, Mass was first said at St. Joseph’s. His source of 
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information was that Rev. T. J. Donoghoe had on February 26th, 1832, 
made commemoration of that date as being the centennial of the first 
Mass. Father Donoghoe, doubtless, had documentary or traditionary 
evidence on which he relied. 

On the other hand, the tradition among the Jesuits may have related 
to the ‘‘chapel’’ op Chestnut street—that there was a chapel in Philadel- 
phia prior to St. Joseph’s. Howevec that may be the date, February 26th, 
as given by Father Jordon, fits in aotly with the date of the purchase of 
the lot and house on Chestnut street. It seems to indicate that the Chest- 
nut street chapel was used exactly three years when a removal was made 
to the ‘*‘lot back of Walnut street, where a house (part of it remains to- 
day) was built and Mass said therein. 


Whether the ground was occupied or not prior to May, 1733, we know 
not, but it is of record and the deeds are at Old St. Joseph’s to show that 
on May 14th, 1733, John Dixon, who was the purchaser of the Chestnut 
street house and lot bought from Adam Lewis a “‘Jot 01 south side of 
Walnut street, 29 1 2 feet in breadth, containing same breadth of 291-2 
feet for space of 80 feet southward from Walnut street, thence 49 1 2 feet 
broad to a distance of 220 feet from Walnut street, bounded East partly 
by land of Adam Lewis’ 80 feet and partly by Quaker Almshouse, South 
by reputed ground of Jos. Shippen, and West by reputed lot of Jos. Ship- 
pen, North partly by back end of Adam Lewis’ ground and partly by Wal- 
nut street.””»> On May 15th John Dixon conveyed this land to Rev. Joseph 
Greaton, the first in the name of a priest recorded in Pennsylvania. 


This year—1733—is the date on the tablet on the wallof the present 
Ckurch which reads: ‘FOUNDED 1733.’ This, I am of opinion. does not 
relate to the building of the original chapel but to the purchase of the 
ground. The Church was not built until 1734. 

We learn from the proceedings of the Governor’s Council that on July 
25th, 1734, Governor Thomas Penn ‘‘informed the Council that he was 


under no small concern to hear that a house lately built in Walnut street 
had been set apart for the exercise of the Roman Catholic religion, com- 
monly called the Romish chapel, where persons resorted to on Sundays to 
hear Mass openly celebrated by a Popish priest. He conceived the public 
exercise of that religion to be contrary to the laws of England, some of 
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which, particularly the 11th and 12th of King William [II, are extended 
to all His Majesty’s dominions; but those of that persuasion here imagin- 
ing that they have a right to it from some expressions in the Charter of 
Privileges granted to the inhabitants of this Government by our late 
Honorable Proprietor he was desirous of knowing the sentiments of this 
Board upon the subject. It was observed, thereupon, that if any part of 
the said Charter was inconsistent with the laws of England it could be of 
no force as being contrary to the express terms of the Royal Charter to 
the Proprietor. The consideration was postponed till the next meeting, 
the laws and Charter to be laid before the Board.”’ 


At the next meeting, July 31st, the Governor wasabsent. Lieutenant 
Governor Patrick Gordon presided, when ‘‘the consideration of what the 
Governor had laid before the Board touching the Popish chapel was 
resumed.”’ 

During the consideration it was ‘‘queationed whether the laws of 
William III did extend to the plantations in America and admitting that 
they did whether any prosecution could be carried on here by virtue there 
of while the laws of this Province about five years posterior to the said 
statute remained unrepealed.’’ 

So the matter was left to the Governor, ‘‘if he thinks fit to represent 
the matter to our Superiors at home for their advice and directions.’’ 
That was the only attempt to inquiry by what right Catholics had the 


service of their religion in Pennsylvania. 
Father Greaton knew he was now within Penn’s grant and so the 


Charter of Privileges given by the Founder of the Province protected the 
Founder of the Catholic Faith. Had the Council taken action against 
Father Greaton the Assembly—being mainly of Quakers—would have re- 
sisted. There was not always amicable relations between the Governor 
and Council and the Assembly. ‘The latter claimed that the Council was 
an unconstitutional body and often controversies took place—the Assembly 
always protecting the liberties of the pecple against Royal assumptions or 


Episcopalian intrigue. 
That the Governor declared that the house had been “‘lately built’’ 
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shows that 1734is the most probable date for the erection of the ne w 
chapel ‘‘which had been set apart for the exercise of the Roman Catholic 
religion,’ and that it was ‘‘set apart’? shows that it was separate from the 
residence of Father Greaton and was not part of the dwelling as would 
have been necessary in Maryland. Had it been a chapel in the residence 
of Father Greaton no notice would have been taken of it by the Governor, 
but being a building ‘‘built and set apart for exercises of Religion’? it 
brought up the question as to its legality. 

The little sanctuary of the Faith, Father Jordan says, was but 18 by 28 
feet and in 1757 it was enlarged to 40 by 40 feet. 

So was founded this sanctuary of the Faith in “‘the American Sanc- 
tuary,’”’ as Pennsylvania was fitly called by the Presbyterian Makemie, 
the founder of that sect in this country. 

That little 18 by 28 feet chapel was the only place ‘‘set apart’? for the 
public exercise of the Roman Catholic religion in all British America. 
It was ‘‘set apart’? in the only place in all North or Soath America where 
every one was free to serve God as his Conscience dictated—the only place 
where all were free in Religion. 

If the people didn’t like thefact that the Catholics held services in 
Dixon’s house on Chestnut street there were those who did not like to have 
public chapel opened ‘‘back of Walnut street.’ 

These evil eyed ones were either of the Church of England or the 
Presbyterians, but their dislikes altered not the law. There are such 
people to day thuugh we Catholics are in full possession of Religious Lib- 
erty, while our Faith’s founders enjoyed but Toleration. That little chapel 
created commotion not only in the British Provinces but in England, 

In the London Magazine and Monthly Chronicle for 1737 I found the 
following, reporting ‘‘the notable step which the Quakers have taken for 
the propagation of Popery in Pennsylvania.’? The narrator declared he 
“had it from a g entleman who lived for many years in Pennsylvanuia.’’ 

So he challenged the Quakers to ‘deny it if they could.”” His dread. 
ful tale told in London where, at that time, Catholicity was not tolerated 
and Mass had to be secretly celebrated and, if detected, the faithful were 
dispersed by the officers of the law, is tus given : 
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“In the town of Philadelphia isa public Popish chapel where that 
religion has free and open exercise and in all the superstitious rites of that 
Church are as avowedly performed as those of the Church of England are 
in the royal chapel of St. James. And this chapel is not only open upon 
fasts and festivals, but is so all day and everyday in the week and exceed- 
ingly frequented at all hours either for public or private devotions though 
it is fullest (as my friend observes) at those times when the meeting house 
of the men of Saint Omers are thinnest and so vice versa. This chapel, 
slightly built, and for very good reason, is but smali at present, tho’ there 
is much more land purchased round it for the same pious purposes than 
would contain Westminster Abbey and the apartments, offices, &c., there- 


unto belonging.’’ 
And one hundred and sixty years after that was published on the same 


spot is a small church which is not only open on fasts and festivals but so 
all day and every day and where that same Religion has ‘‘free and open 


exercises.’ 
The great temples of Mammon encompass it all around. It would 


seem as if God would make them the preservers of his Holy Temple—the 
*‘eradle of Catholicity in this part of the world and consecrated bya 
thousand happy recollections’? as Father Maguire said, and which to use 
Archbishop Wocd’s words, has ‘‘embalmed this Church in the hearts 
of ail.” 

Bi may be added that St. Joseph’s was founded in a time of general 
peace. ‘Eng'and and France by the treaty of Aux-la-Chappelle in 1713 had 
closed a bitter contention. The administrations of Governor Keith and of 
his successor in 1726, Patrick Gordon, had been most harmoniously con- 
ducted and with a very general agreement with the Assembly. Governor 
Gordon was ninety years old when the matter of the ‘*Popish chapel’? 
came up for consideration and that no official opposition was made to the 
establishment of the chapel was, doubtless, owing to Governor Gordon’s 
wise’ and salutary advice to let the Catholics have their place of worship 
and so continue the good will which prevailed. By such instances he mer- 
ited being the -‘good Governor,”’ as history may fitly mark him. 

















“A PROTEST AGAINST POPERY” 


AND A CHALLENGE 
TO THE JESUITS or MARYLAND anv PEN NSYLVANIA, 1745-6. 


In the Pennsylvania Gazette, Nov. 13, 1746, appeared the following : 
To THE JEsuITs ESTABLISHED IN MARYLAND AND PENNSYLVANIA. 


LEARNED SIRs: 

Imagining myself principally concerned ih the applauded an- 
swer to my protest against Popery that has been handed about 
by some of you in these parts, I have used all means In my power 
to procure one; in order for which I applied to the gentleman 
on whom it is fathered, but he having in avery handsome 
manner disown’d it, I presume I may be excused for making 
this my publick request, that some one of you would vouch- 
safe to transmit me one of the books, that I may rejoin to any 
sophistical fallacies or to sarcastical falsehoods (those usual 
tropes of St Omer) that I hear this smart performance (as your 
Friends call it) abounds with ; assuring you that any assertion 
of mine, that truly demonstrates it tobe erroneous shall be 
readily recanted. Your compliance with my request will 
confer a great favor on Learned Gentlemen. 

Your humble servant, 
H. Jones. 
Bohemia, Sept. 15, 1746. 


In the Gazette appears this advertisement : 
LATELY PUBLISHED, 


A PROTEST AGAINST POPERY, 
SHOWING, 


I. The Purity of the Church of England. 

II. The Errors of the Church of Rome. And 

1{I. The Invalidity of the most plausible Objections, Proofs 
and Arguments of the Roman Catholics. 

Humbly addressed to the Inhabitants of Maryland by HUGH 


JONES, Master of Arts of the University of Oxford. 
Annapolis: Printed and sold by Jonas Green, 1745. 
Also sold by B. Franklin in Philade!phia. 
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Jones was the Church of England minister at St. Stephen’s Church, 
Sassafras Creek, Cecil county, Md. He lived at Middle Neck, a part of 
Hermann’s Bohemia Manor, 

Joues had been Chaplain to the Virginia Assembly while Minister at 
Jamestown. In 1724, while in London, he issued ‘*The Present State of 
Virginia, giving a Particular and Short Account of the Indians, English 
and Negro Inhabitants, &c.” In it he said, p. 24: ‘*Though the Church 
of England be established in Maryland yet it isa sanctuary of Papists, 
who are pretiy numerous there and enjoy the freedom of their Priests and 
Mass in a great measure without molestation.’ 

On page 74 he says: ‘‘Maryland in most respects in an inferior degree 
agrees with Virginia, only their laws and some customs are particular and 
tho’ the Church of England be the established Church there, and hand- 
some provision be made for the Clergy. yet they have many Papists and 
several Dissenters; which last may be supposed to be encouraged thro’ 
Jesuitical views to distract and subvert the Church of England.”’ 

When the Jesuits opened a school at Bohemia, Md., Jones became 


more bitterly hostile than ever. 

If an answer to bis Protest against Popery was prepared and handed 
about by a Jesuit it could not te avowed by its author because of the penal 
laws of Maryland which then might have been enforced, 

Father Thomas Pulton was at Bohemia at the time Jones’ challenge 
was issued. Father Bennet Neale was, probably, there also as at that time 
the school was in operation. 

Jobnston’s History of Cecil County, p. 437, says: ‘‘Rev. Hugh Jones 
was both aristucratic and haughty. He was a strong partisan of the lord 
proprietary, and died possessed of so much of this world’s goods that, to 
put it as charitably as possible, he must have occupied much of his time in 
the accumulating them.”’ 

Of the parishes under Jones the Histcry says, ‘‘The records of North 
Sassafras parish disclose a lamentable want of virtue and morality among 
the people. Of the condition of St. Augustine parish st that time very 
little is known; but it certainly adds nothing to its credit that so much of 
it was characterized by the name of Sodom.”’ 

So it would appear that the Protester against Popery might have been 
better occupied than in protesting against Popery and challenging Jesuits 


to confute him, 
In The Gazette May 17, 1750, he advertises for his runaway se.vant, 
Jacob Parrott, an English ‘‘convict fellow.’’ 
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RECORD OF CATHOLIC BURIALS IN PHILADEL- 
PHIA PRIOR TO THE REVOLUTION. 





St. Joseph’s chapel was opened in 1734, though the ground was purch- 
ased as early as May 15, 1733. In July of that year Governor Richard 
Penn informed his Council that it was ‘lately built.’? 

Where were Catholics who died before that time and up to 1758, the 
date of the purchase of St. Mary’s burial ground, so near to theSt. Joseph’s 
chapel, buried? Iam of the opinion that interments of Catholics were 
generally in THE STRANGER’S BURIAL GROUND—now Washing: 
ton Square—in a portion specially set apart for Catholics and blessed by 
Father Greaton. This section [ have imagined to be the south-eastern 
portion. A stream of water ran through the ground from Seventh street 
and Spruce to Sixth and Walnut and thence to Dock creek. Another por- 
tion was set apart for negroes. I amof opinion that no interments were 
ever made at the chapel ground save those of priests—that Father Henry 
Neale, who died in 1748, was the first interred there. 

There being no separate record of the number of Catholics until 1749, 
unless they were buried in the several Protestant grounds, the STRANGER’S 
was the place of their interment. An ancestor of Charles H. A. Esling, 
Esq., is, by tradition, known to have been buried, after 1740, in the 
STRANGER’s GROUND “reserved for Catholics.’ ‘ 

From the bills printed by Christ Church and now in possession of the 
Board of Health of Philadelphia, and others at Ridgway Library. I have 
obtained the following records of Catholic burials, This may mean that 
records of Catholic interments began in 1750, or that the section of Strang- 
er’s Ground was this year set apart for them. The date of record is from 
December 24th of one year to December 24th following, but I will group 
under special years. 

1750 there were 15 burials—7 males and 8 females. 

1751 ” 21 [| Gentleman’s Magazine, London, 1753, p. 308.] 


1752 “ec 16 6s ee ot “se 
1753 no record. 

1754 there were 21 burials—12 males and 9 females. 

1755 “ 19 * 11 o 8 * 

1756 it) 47 “ 92 eb 25 “ 

1757 - 24 aa 13 . 11 = 
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1758 “ 17 burials, 
1759 ” 40 - 
1760 “ 30 ee 
1761 " 25 “ 


1762 - 45 “2 
1763 - 50 
1764 ” 24 ” 


1765 “ 51 gs 

1766 is 32 - 

1767 " 35 = 

1768 ” a 

1769 * 52 - 

770 * 31 as 

1771 ” 39 Hs 

1772 ” 47 ” 

1773 - 53 ° 

1/74 “ 53 (Proud’s His, Pa., 11-340.) 

1774 sae 39 _ (Christ Church report.) 

1765 vg 44 4 

In 1884 a correspondent of the Sunday Dispatch of Philadelphia, writ- 
ing from New York, ‘“‘all of whose ancestors are buried in Saint Mary’s 
Cemetery,’’ replying to a correspondent who had inquired where Catholics 
of Philadelphia were buried from 1734 to 1763, when St. Mary’s Church 
was built, said, ‘‘I am inclined to believe that most Catholics of that day 
were interred in some burial ground in general use—that of the Friends or 
in the Episcopal Cemetery, and that the graves were blessed in each case,”’ 
—that the oldest Catholic gravestones now standing in New York City are 
to be found in the graveyard of Trinity Church (Episcopalian).”’ 

Probably this was the custom in Philadelphia. 

The Poor Richavd’s Almanac of 1750 gives the following table of 
interments : 

BURIED IN THE SEVERAL BURYING GROUNDS OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Year. Ch.Eng- Swed sh Pres’an. Baptist. Quaker. Strangers. Negroes. 


1738 = «1138 24 29 6b *- @ 269 54 
1739 = («109 16 18 7 56 97 47 
1740 = 105 8 22 12 29 80 34 
1741 165 30 41 20 120 3 69 
1742 =: 126 35 21 9 70 93 50 
1743. «117 ne 19 21 68 150 50 
1744 =6123 16 29 14 81 100 47 


The large number in the Strangers’ Ground was owing to tha deaths of 
many of the German and Irish immigrants. 

















THE BISHOP AND THE LITTLE NEGRO. 
BISHOP BRUTE AND A “POOR LITTLE NEGRO.” 


(Letter to Mother Seton.. Original at Emmitisburg.) 
EVE OF CORPUS CHRISTI, 1814. 


Rainy day. My tears flow in torrents for the calamities of my country. 

I was just returning through the woods, after tormenting again a sin- 
ner of old date, whom nothing can move. I wassad. I heard some one 
trotting lightly behind me, then, ‘‘Hem! hem!” in a half voice. I 
turned ; it was the poor little negro of Mrs. McAtee who looks likea 
stunted shrub that nothing serves to nourish, who though all young has an 
old air, but the eye so good, so simple. He was looking at me from below, 
his piece of hatin hand, and drawing his foot backward. but with such 
an air ! 

I would have laughed, had I not thought of the great Abraham who 
looked in this manner, I think, at our Lord when He came to pray for 
Sodom. He remembered our other Sunday evening together, and the cow. 

**My child, have you said your prayer, this morning? ”’ ‘Yes, sir.” 

**With all your heart ?’’ ‘Yes, sir.” 

**You must do so every morning and every evening.”’ ‘‘Yes, sir.’’ 

I continned my route. He ran more lightly than before, and this time 
I heard his littie voice. ‘I go to church every Sunday.”’ 

“That is right—that is right,’? and I continued walking with my 
thoughts. 

‘Every Sunday, sir, I go to church.” 

“O well, my child! You must love the good God much,” and I drew 
forth a medal and gave him, and he drew the foot backward with a look, 
and an inclination. I turned back, and at four steps from me he was kiss- 
ing his medal. He ran all the way after me. I arrived at the house with 
the same thought I had in the beginning, my eyes ready to shed their big 
tears. It was, said I to myself, like Abraham with the Lord! Poor little 
one! he is more agreeable to Him thanIam. I should bavestopped longer 
with him, and tanght bim some catechism. Poor child! barefoot, in rags, 
and with a piece of hat, black, ignorant, without mother, without father, 
without friend, no one to nourish its broken stem, abandoned, sleeping 
upon the floor on rags, running morning and evening after the cow, that 
is all! But he is baptised—his heavenly Father is infinitely good. Heaven 
will be opened to him—wiil be closed, alas! for so many rich ones, learned, 
opulent masters of negroes. 

O keaven! this little child—flow my tears ! 
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CATHOLIC CHRISTENINGS IN PHILADELPHIA—1758-1785, 





The following statement is presented from Rev. Ferdinand Farmer’s 
Baptismal register and the printed handbills issued in the years named by 
Christ Church (P. E.) and now with the Board of Health of Philadelphia, 
and in the Ridgway Branch of the Philadelphia Library. Christ Church 
record is from December 24th of one year to December 24th the following, 
and is the number of Christenings in the Parish of Christ Church, while 
Father Farmer’s gives the number of Baptisms in all parts of Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey visited by him. 

YEAR. FATHER FARMER. CurRist CHURCH. 

1758 19 Baptisms. (trom Aug.) 350 Baptisms, 

1759 =. * 35 = 

1760 58 . - 

1761 75 ” 

1762 105 = 

1763 107 ” 

1764 92 = 

1766 110 - 

1766 110 a 

1767 120 

1768 110 

1769 147 

1770 113 

1771 102 

1772 132 

1773 126 

1774 161 

1775 139 

1776 203 

1777 148 

1778 146 

1779 149 

1780 114 

1781 170 

1782 129 

1783 159 


1784 139 

1785 163 © 

In 1799 there were, according to Christ Church record, 338 baptisms 
and 170 burials at St. Mary’s—a decrease of 120 baptisms and of 185 bur- 
ials from the year before. 

At Holy Trinity there were 74 beptisms, a decrease of 11, and 18 bnr- 
ials, a decrease of 2 deaths. 
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CONVERSION OF THE GRANDSON OF A SIGNER OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE. 


Lieutenant James 8. Wood, killed at the battle of Monterey in the war 
with Mexico, was a native of Lewistown, Pa., where his father, Rev. 
James 8S. Woods, was Presbyterian minister. The Lieutenant’s maternal 
grandfather was Rev. John Witherspoon, a Signer of the Declaration of 
Independence and the President of Princeton College. In the battles of 
Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma Lieut. Wood distinguished himself for 
great bravery. The ‘Brady Regiment’ presented him with a sword. He 
was a graduate of West Puint. 

The following is ‘tan account of his last hours” sent his father by 
Rev. John McElroy, S. J. : 


‘*A few days ago he sent for me and expressed a great desire to secure 
his salvation, saying that he had neglected his duty to God, &c. I consoled 
him in the assurance that his return now would be acceptable to God, that 
the Saviour had died for sinners, that through his merits he might confi- 
dently hope for pardon, &c,—this consoled him. He then informed me 
that he had never been baptised, and requested me to administer to him 
that sacrament—which I did on the 2d inst., having previously instructed 
and prepared him. I did this the more -willingly at his request, as the 
church of which I am a minister believes in the necessit, of Baptism for 
salvation From this time he was more calm and quiet, until deprived of 
the use of reason, some time before his death. I have every reason to be: 
lieve his death was a happy one, and that he is now numbered with the 
elect in heaven-—-thus, if you grieve, my dear sir, it is not as those without 


**That you may know something of the writer of these lines, who is to 
you an entire stranger, I will merely state, that I am one of the two Rev. 
gentlemen sent out by the President as Chaplains with the Army of Oc- 
cupation—the other gentleman accompanied the army to Monterey. 1 re- 
main here to impart what consolation I can to the sick soldiers (now over 
800 in number), without distinction as to sect or creed—my home is in 
Georgetown College, D.C, Your son informed me he had often seen me 
there, on visits, as I did not live in College during his stay in it. When 
peace shall have been concluded, I[ hope to return again to the District of 
Columbia. 

JOHN McE roy, Chaplain, U. 5. A.’? 

The American Protestant of New York, December, 1846, expressed its 
bitter antipathy to Catholicity by asking, ‘*Where is the President of any 
other Republic, or Monarch or Emperor that would send Jesuit Chaplains 
to the army ? Are they to be fonnd in any government on earth ? 

Whether this promising young officer was prepared to die it is not 
within our province to inquire. We have no right to attempt to draw aside 
the veil that hides from our view the eternal destiny of men. We leave 
him in the hands of his Judge. But we are pained that a descendant of 
the venerable Witherspoon should be in the hands of a Jesuit in his dying 
moment; that he should receive instructions at suvh variance with the 
views of his venerable ancestor and of the word of God. It is humiliating; 
it is painful. We say this not to injure the feelings of the friends of the 
deceased, but tc awaken ihe slumbers of Protestants. Is it not high time 
to oe with more vigor in view of the marches of the Man of Sin in the 
army ? *”’ 
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Pius IX Presents the City of New York 
with Medals Fifty Years Ago. 


In 1848 the city of New York seat His Holiness, Pius IX, a superbly 
bound set of ‘‘THe NaturRAL History or New York.”’ 

In re.urn His Holiness sent a series of medals, two of gold, two of 
silver and two of bronze. 

The following is the description of the medals as given by the New 
York Courier and Enquirer : 

First—A medal, bearing on one side the efligy of the Pontiff, wearing 
his cope, with the following description : Pius 1X., P. M. El Die XVI!. 
Cor. Die XXI., Jun. Anno. MD.CCCXXXXVI. On the reverse, the 
busts of tbe Holy Apostles Peter and Paui, with nimbus and the inscrip- 
tion Romae, Parentes Arbitraque Genlium. The medal was coined for the 
festival of the prince of the apostles, to commemorate the election and 
coronation of the Pontiff. 

Second—Another bearing the effigy of the Pontiff in his mozette and 
stole—with the inscription Pius Ix. Punt:fex, Maximve Anust—around the 
edge the words Sacros Sidis Later, Possess. This medal was coined for the 
possession of the Pontiff, (that is the ceremony of His Holiness taking 
possession of his Cathedral Church of St.John Lateran). On the reverse 
are thre figures, representing Peace, Justice, and Concord. ‘These form an 
allegory of the amnesty granted by the Holy Father to all political offend- 
ers in the edict of July 18, 1846. 

Third—An effigy ot the Pope in his mozette and stole with the inscrip- 
tion, Pius IX. Pontifex Maximus. On the reverse is a perspective view of 
the Ostian Basilica, dedicated to the apostles of the Nations, as it was 
found after the terrible fire which injured it in 18°3 with the inscription, 

e S. Pauli ex inendio XV. Jul. MDCCCOXXIUI,_ This medal, which 
was oclant under the Pontiticate of Gregory XVI , is now reissued to re- 
mind posterity of the ruin of so magnificent a monument, con whose re- 
building the Roman Puatiffs are bestowing every care and labor. 

Fourth—The effigy of the Pontiff in his mozette and stole, with the 
inscription Pius 1X., Pon. Max. AnnoI, I. On the reverse the colossal 
statues of the Holy Aposties, Peter and Paul, erected by the Pontiff in the 
piazza of the Vatican, at the two extremes of the Basilica, with the in- 
scription, Bastl, Vaticanae, Deus Additum, and underneath—the date. 

Fifth—The effigy of the Pontiff in his mozette and stole—with the in- 
scription, Pius IX., Max. Anno, I. I., Legatione, perfunctis, ad Pium IX.., 
Pont. Maz. Electum. Nomine, Magni, Jure, Domini, an. MDCCCXXXX Vil 
The inscription from the subject of the medal, which was coined expressly 
for the decoration of those who accompanied his excellencyv, Cheki Effendi, 
= his mission as Ambassador Extraordinary from the Sublime Porte to the 

oly See. 

Siath—The effigy of the Pontiff in his mozette and stole with the in- 
scription Pius 1X. Pont. Max. An. MDCCCXXXXVII. On the reverse 
the interior of une cottage at Nazareth, with the Holy Family engaged at 
labor and domestic duties, with the inscription, In. Laboribus a Juven. tute 
msa. Bene merentihus cx sodalitio S. Jos. Edinense. ‘Uhis medal was coined 
by order of the Pontiff, for the encouragement of the holy gild of St. 
Joseph in Edinburgh, instituted for the religious, moral and physical im- 
provement of the working classes. 
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